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Commons on Wednesday that the question 

of the publication of the Report of the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission on Germany’s defaults 
is one which must be decided by the Allies in con- 
sultation, and that “the expediency or otherwise of 
publication will depend upon whether publication 
would or would not facilitate the satisfaction of the 
Allies’ just demands and consequently the evacuation 
of the Cologne area.” This is a condition to which, 
on the face of it, no one can object, so long as it is not 
used to cover other reasons for keeping the document 
secret. But suppose the French, as they probably 
will, oppose publication; what then? Are we to 
submit to a French veto, and thus be deprived of any 
Opportunity of justifying ourselves in the eyes of the 
world for having suspended Article 429 of the Treaty ? 
We have no doubts regarding the views or the bona 
fides of Mr. Chamberlain in this matter, but we confess 
that we should like to be a little more sure than we are 
of his ability to stick to his guns, and to maintain the 
British standpoint against the blandishments of 
M. Herriot and the glamorous authority of Marshal 
Foch. After all, the problem of Cologne is primarily 
@ British not a French problem, for it is British not 
French troops and guns that are being kept there in 
apparent defiance of the provisions of the Treaty ; 
and it is to the British Government that the German 
nation is looking for the explanation that has not yet 
been vouchsafed them. 

* * * 

There has been further evidence this week of acutely 
divided counsels within the Conservative Party over 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN stated in the House of 















Mr. Macquisten’s Trade Union Bill. The National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, 





which met on Monday, declined to commit itself to the 
Bill, and was content to pass a very mild general 
resolution, urging that the Trade Union Act of 1918 
ought to be reconsidered and amended. It was note- 
worthy that the most weighty opposition to the Bill 
came from Conservative working-class delegates, who 
realised that the passage of such a Bill by a Conservative 
Government could only have the effect of driving 
thousands of Trade Unionists, who might otherwise 
vote Conservative, into the arms of the Labour Party. 
This, of course, is the truth. The Labour Party will 
bitterly oppose the Bill, but they have no very serious 
reason to fear its effect, even if it should be passed. 
A large part of their election funds already come from 
local, not from central, sources, and any embarrass- 
ment which might be caused to the central organisation 
by a partial cutting off of the supplies which come from 
the Levy, would be far more than balanced by the 
additional votes Labour would obtain as the result 
of a measure which could be very effectively represented 
as a deliberate Tory attack on working-class organisa- 
tion. A large number, however—probably, indeed, 
the majority—of Conservative Members remain in 
favour of the Bill, and are doing their utmost to induce 
the Government to support it. 
* * * 


The situation has its humorous side. It is under- 
stood that the majority of the Cabinet are definitely 
opposed to the Bill, and are determined that it shall 
not have Government support. But many of them 
are publicly committed by the fact that they voted 
for the Bill in the last Parliament, when it had no 
chance of becoming law, and are finding it very 
difficult to discover any reason for changing their 
opinion on what would seem to be a point of principle. 
The primary task of the Cabinet Committee, which is 
investigating the subject, is to find a way out. Mean- 
while, the figures given this week by the Home Sec- 
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retary dispose finally of the allegation that the Act 
of 1913 makes no real provision for the exemption of 
members who do not desire to contribute to the 

olitical fund of their Union. It appears that in the 

nions which make returns, 11 per cent. of the mem- 
bership ‘“‘ contracted out”? in 1923. There is a 
remarkable variation, however, between one Union 
and another, and what is still more remarkable is 
that this variation does not correspond with any 
recognised differences of opinion. In the Electrical 
Trades Union, for instance, which is generally regarded 
as the most militant Union in the country, only a 
minority pay, the majority contracting out. On the 
other hand, in such moderate and conservative Unions 
as the Spinners and the General Workers, nearly all 
pay. These figures certainly make it very difficult for 
the supporters of the Bill to show that there is any 
grievance calling for urgent remedy. 

* * * 


In the House of Commons on Monday, in reply to 
a question regarding the plan for a great naval base 
at Singapore, the Prime Minister stated that “ in 
official and other well-informed circles” in Japan 
the scheme is not regarded as a threat but as “a 
normal development” of British naval policy. When 
asked by Mr. Clynes for his authority for such a state- 
ment he coolly referred his questioner to “ speeches 
which have been delivered in Japan on the subject.” 
That is all very well. We do not doubt but that one 
or two politely diplomatic speeches have been made by 
high Japanese officials; but that does not alter the 
fact that the project is regarded by the great majority 
of “ well-informed” Japanese with a dismay which 
amounts almost to consternation. That is perfectly 
= both from the comments of the Japanese press and 
rom the discussions which have taken place in the 
House of Representatives. The Japanese are not 
fools ; they know as well as we do that if there was no 
Japanese navy we should not be spending a score or 
so of precious millions on building a great base in the 
Far East. It is true that the Singapore base is over 
2000 miles away from Japan and need not, therefore, 
be regarded as a very serious threat; indeed, it is 
plain, or should be, that it is being built for purely 
defensive purposes, since for an offensive against Japan 
it would be almost useless. The fact however remains 
that its construction plainly contemplates the possibility 
of war between Great Britain and Japan, and Japanese 
opinion is very uneasy about it. Whether the Govern- 
ment’s decision was right or wrong, it was a very unfor- 
tunate gesture, and there is no use in pretending that 
it has not had a very unfortunate effect upon Japanese 
public opinion and upon the influence of the more 
pacific elements in Japanese public life. 


* * cd 


The revolt in Kurdistan is now seen to be a far 
more serious affair than the Angora Government was 
at first willing to admit. Last week the rebels were 
talked of as a mere handful—fifty or a hundred tribes- 
men making a local disturbance. This week there are 
said to be a good many thousands under the powerful 
Sheikh Said, and their activities are spread over a 
wide area. The Turkish Government has proclaimed 
martial law in practically all the Eastern vilayets, and 
military operations on a large scale are being hastily 
planned. The rising will no doubt be put down 
without any great difficulty ; but an awkward problem 
may still remain for the Turkish Republic. The Kurds 
are not only a notoriously turbulent element in the 
country, but they appear to have a marked dislike for 
the modernist reforms of the new régime. It is said 
that they demand the restoration of the Caliphate, as 
well as the establishment of an independent Kurdish 
State. This latter claim is of peculiar interest to us, 
on account of its bearing on our dispute with Turkey 





i 


in the Mosul vilayet. Mosul is immediately south of 
the insurrectionary area, and it is hardly likely that 
while the Kurds on one side of a vague frontier are 
demanding independence of Turkey, their fellows op 
the other side should be eager to have her yoke 
reimposed on them, as the Turks maintain they are 
The charge is now being put about in Turkey that 
this revolt has been instigated by the Machiavellian 
British—which, of course, is pure nonsense. 
* * * 


A correspondent in Germany writes: The Marx 
Cabinet in Prussia was defeated at its first appearance 
before the Landtag by a combination of the Com. 
munists and the Right with two Centrists, who have 
been expelled from the Centre Party for their insub- 
ordination. The hope that the “ Economic” Party 
would support the Government, or at least abstain, was 
not fulfilled. Dr. Marx has, of course, resigned, but he 
is to be the candidate of the Weimar Coalition parties 
for the Premiership again next week, and will probably 
be again elected on the second ballot, since the Com- 
munists will not vote for a Prime Minister of the Right. 
The present intention is that he should then form the 
same Cabinet as before and, if it is again defeated, 
there will be nothing for it but a dissolution. The 
aim of the Communists is to force a dissolution, although 
it is doubtful whether they would gain by another 
election, for the workmen are hardly likely to approve 
of their tactics. Another possibility is that Dr. Marx 
will form a so-called Cabinet of “ experts,’”’ which 
would in fact be a surrender to the Right, but this 
would be badly received by the Rhineland Centrists, 
The action of the parties of the Right in the Prussian 
Landtag makes the position of the Centrist members of 
the Luther Cabinet difficult. Dr. Stresemann tried in 
vain to induce the German People’s Party in the 
Landtag to remain neutral. 

* * * 


The triennial election for the London County Council 
takes place next Thursday. The total number of 
candidates for the 124 seats is 268: 110 Municipal 
Reformers, 113 Labour, 41 Progressives, and 4 Inde- 
pendents. It cannot be said that there is any great 
popular excitement. There is, in fact, no outstanding 
issue to touch the imagination of a rather blasé elec- 
torate. In its broader aspect, however, the contest is 
important ; for it is another round in the fight between 
private interests and public control. That fight 
began on the first Council in 1889, and it was waged 
valiantly and with considerable success by the Pro- 
gressive Party, which maintained its power continuously 
until 1907. But the Progressives of to-day are but 
a name and a shadow, like their Liberal counterpart 
in Parliament. The Radical part of them _ leans, 
with fastidious reservations, towards the Labour 
Party; the Whiggish elements favour the Municipal 
Reformers, and are even prepared, in this election, 
to make electoral pacts with them. The Labour Party 
at present has 21 members on the Council ; and it should 
have more next week. It is a young and vigorous and 
ably led party with a constructive policy, which, 
with the development of democracy, is already under- 
mining the conservatism of its opponents, and 1s bound 
to supplant it in the end. 

. * * * 

Nobody—off an election platform—suggests that 
the Municipal Reformers are all monsters with cloven 
hoofs and tails, or that during their eighteen years of 
power they have ruined London. But their conttr 
bution to Reform could be put on the back of a postage 
stamp. They have, in fact, made it their business to 
initiate nothing and to spend as little as possible. They 
are the avowed champions of private enterprise: 
opposition to any extension of municipal Socialism 1s the 
chief dish in their meagre bill of fare. The Labour 
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Party very properly points out that this laisser faire 
icy not only does not advance the happiness or the 
h of the great mass of citizens, but that it is in the 
long run—and often in the short run, too—an expensive 
licy. It is “ with a view to securing better service 
at lower cost to the consumer” that Labour advocates 
the municipal ownership of various public utility services, 
including wholesale food markets, slaughterhouses, 
milk and coal supply and electricity. It is also clear 
that a proper co-ordination of the London traffic 
services is impossible under the present private owner- 
ship with all its conflicting interests. Until Londoners 
are masters of their own buses and tubes, as well as of 
the trams, they will continue to suffer unnecessary 
discomforts at unnecessarily high prices. As for 
“economy ” in general, the Labour Party is, of course, 
no more anxious to squander the ratepayers’ money 
than are its opponents, though it is not prepared to 
“axe” education and public health. What it believes 
to be urgent is a lightening of the burden where it is 
too heavy, by a reform of the whole system of municipal 
finance. Such a reform would include the rating of 
land values; the extension of national grants-in-aid ; 
the rating of empty properties and the further equalisa- 
tion of London rates. These are measures which will 
inevitably come sooner or later; but we may have to 
wait for them until Parliament has tackled the question 
of the reorganisation of Great London. 
* * x 
Storms, even in a teacup, are sometimes important ; 
and the dispute within the Labour Party over the 
Prince of Wales’s mission has roused strong feelings 
on both sides. Mr. MacDonald has again shown 
himself a bad tactician by trying to force an issue on 
a point on which it was perfectly clear from the outset 
that a large section of the party was against him and 
that his opponents would not give way. Whether 
Mr. Kirkwood acted with the informal consent of the 
Party Executive or not appears to be still a moot 
point ; but this does not really matter. The majority 
of the party, including Mr. Arthur Henderson and 
many others who are certainly not of the “ left wing,” 
did follow Mr. Kirkwood’s lead. Mr. MacDonald, 
whose position with his own supporters is none too 
strong, was therefore merely asking for further trouble 
when he used the episode in order to raise the question 
of party discipline. The event serves to show the 
widening rift between Mr. MacDonald and a section 
of his party, but that does not mean that it fore- 
shadows any real split in the party itself. The Labour 
Party is based on the Trade Unions, and it cannot 
easily split unless they split. Moreover, there is no 
clear-cut line of division; dissatisfaction with Mr. 
MacDonald’s leadership is by no means confined to 
one wing. But the most that is likely, in point of fact, 
to come out of the present dispute is a heated debate at 
the Party Conference, leading perhaps to a new decision 
on some of the points of policy involved. 
+ * aS 
An important meeting is to be held in the coming 
week between the Miners’ Federation and certain 
other big Unions which are, or expect soon to be, 
involved in industrial disputes. The N.U.R., the 
motive Engineers, the Transport Workers, and 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union have all accepted 
the invitation of the miners to meet them for the 
discussion of joint action during the coming crisis. 
the face of it this looks like a proposal to revive, 
on a wider basis, the Triple Alliance of Miners, Rail- 
Waymen and Transport Workers which broke down on 
Black Friday” nearly four years ago. But there 
are Important differences. The Locomotive Engineers, 


who were outside the old Alliance, are now included, 
and a new big industry is brought in by the inclusion 
of the Engineering Union. The Transport Workers, 
Who were divided four years ago among a number of 


separate and loosely federated Unions, are now 
organised in a single big Union. But even more 
important than these changes is the development of 
the Trades Union Congress General Council, which 
now approaches much more nearly to the status of a 
co-ordinating industrial authority for the whole move- 
ment. A close formal alliance between the Unions 
which have accepted the Miners’ invitation might 
easily cut across the jurisdiction of the General Council. 
This is not desired by any of the groups; and for 
this reason no formal organisation is fikely to be 
set up. The Unions want to arrange for common 
action in pressing their immediate claims; but they 
will spabehiy limit themselves to this special form of 
co-operation. The Miners have also arranged to meet 
the Congress General Council in order te secure 
co-ordinated action, and whatever is done will probably 
be done only with the General Council's agreement. 
The move is none the less very important, for it shows 
that the Unions mean to press their present claims, and 
to act in concert with a view to simultaneous pressure. 
Unless concessions are made, there is the likelihood of 
the most widespread strike that has ever taken place. 
It is to be hoped that employers, recognising the 
gravity of the position, will make every possible effort 
to meet the men promptly. 
* * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “ High reason of 
State policy,” according to Mr. Churchill, led the 
British Cabinet to furnish the cash which enables the 
Government of Northern Ireland to provide an armed 
policeman for every six families inside its borders. 
No doubt the plight of the Six Counties at the time 
this grant was originally made demanded drastic 
expedients, though as sane-minded — insisted, 
the mobilisation of a sectarian force to quell a sectarian 
quarrel was a remedy as bad as the disease. Whatever 
arguments might be put forward to justify the grant 
in other days, every “high reason of State policy,” 
as Mr. Snowden had no difficulty in showing, makes its 
withdrawal imperative. It can no longer be urged 
that 35,000 Ulster Specials are required to maintain 
internal order or resist external aggression. For over 
two years scarcely a ripple has disturbed the peace 
of Sir James Craig’s enclave; the Free State, instead 
of planning border campaigns, has already reduced 
its armed forces to 15,000 men, and is arranging to 
diminish this number in the interests of economy. 
Ulster members offered no explanation at Westminster 
as to why the formidable garrison of British troops in 
the Six Counties should be supplemented by armed 
levies more than twice as numerous as the whole 
Free State Army and controlled exclusively by the 
Belfast Cabinet. At home Orange partisans make no 
concealment of their purpose. From scores of plat- 
forms it has been proclaimed that not a Special must 
be disbanded until it is known whether the findings 
of the Boundary Commission are to the liking of the 
Northern majority. Should the award fail to meet 
with their approval, these police are to garrison the 
areas which the Commissioners have ordered to be 
transferred, and hold them against all comers, Free 
State or British. This may not amount to more than 
tall talk, but it is this sort of tall talk that does infinite 
harm in Ireland. Already Northern Nationalists, who 
suspect that the Commission will offer them at the 
best half a loaf, are suggesting that the British Govern- 
ment, by subsidising a movement which threatens to 
upset the decision of their own tribunal by force, have 
made it impossible for this tribunal to return a verdict 
according to the evidence. Were Sir James Craig 
compelled to police his area at his own expense, Great 
Britain would escape from a humiliating position and 
Northern fire-eaters would learn, as Southern fire-eaters 
are doing, that a warlike policy loses a great deal of 


its charm when the bills have to be paid in hard cash. 
» 
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THE POINT OF HONOUR 


T seems hardly yet to have been realised on this 
I side of the Channel how crucial and how 
dangerous is the difference of opinion which 
just now separates Paris and London on the subject 
of the evacuation of Cologne. The difference has 
been temporarily concealed by the decision of the 
British Government to remain in Cologne pending the 
full examination of Germany's defaults under the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty; but it cannot be 
concealed much longer, and it is all the more serious 
in that it is a difference not merely between two 
Governments but between two peoples. As our cor- 
respondent in Paris shows, in the following article, 
French public opinion, of all political shades, is prac- 
tically unanimous in holding that Cologne must not 
be evacuated until the problem of the “ security” 
of France has been solved. English public opinion, 
with almost equal unanimity, takes the view that the 
question of the evacuation of Cologne has nothing to do 
with the question of “ security,’’ but depends solely 
upon the carrying out by Germany of her obligations 
under the Treaty. 

In the House of Commons the other day Mr. 
Chamberlain denied that there was anything in the 
recent speeches of the French Prime Minister to suggest 
that France no longer regards Clauses 428 and 429 of the 
Treaty—which provide for the progressive evacuation 
of the Rhineland—as binding upon the Allies. We can 
only suppose that Mr. Chamberlain had seen no 
adequate report of the speech which M. Herriot 
delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on January 29th ; 
for a large part of that speech was devoted to showing 
that these Clauses had only been agreed to by France 
in consideration of the promises of President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George to conclude defensive Pacts 
with France, and his final summary of the moral position 
was that “le régime de Tl occupation de la rive gauche 


du Rhin a é&é lié aux traités de garantie.’ The Pacts 
were never ratified, therefore France, M. Herriot 


implied, had morally a right to repudiate her side of 
the bargain and to exercise a free hand on the left 
bank of the Rhine pending a satisfactory solution of 
the “‘ security” problem. At any rate, if that was 
not what he intended to imply, his speech was without 
meaning. But indeed there can be no doubt about 
what he meant, for in another passage he declared, in 
so many words, that the whole question of the evacua- 
tion of Cologne was dominated by the problem of 
** security.” 

The British point of view, on the other hand, has 
been stated in the most unequivocal terms, both by 
Mr. Chamberlain and by Mr. Baldwin. It is that the 
Cologne question has no connection at all with the 
problem of “‘ security,’’ and that the date of the evacua- 
tion depends simply and solely upon the fulfilment 
by Germany of her obligations under the Treaty. In 
Great Britain this is felt to be a question of honour. 
Vis & vis Germany, we are bound to fulfil the strict 
terms of the Treaty provided Germany does so also. 
We cannot treat Article 429 as “a scrap of paper” 
merely because some bargain which M. Clemenceau 
and Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson arranged 
amongst themselves—and of which Germany had no 
cognisance—subsequently fell through. Either the 
Treaty must be adhered to or it must be scrapped by 
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mutual agreement. If we consented to any other 
course we should not deserve that the Germans should 
ever trust us again. 

Here then are the materials of a most serious deadlock. 
By Great Britain the fulfilment of Article 429 is yp. 
garded as a vital question of honour and good faith, 
By France its non-fulfilment is regarded as an equally 
vital question of national safety—honour scarcely 
counting in dealings with the “ Boche.” We have 
reached, in a word, that fundamental divergence of 
policy and opinion which has been implicit in Anglo. 
French relations ever since the Armistice. France 
demands that position of military supremacy in Europe 
which would—ostensibly at any rate—be secured to her 
if the Rhine were to be recognised as her military 
frontier on the East. Great Britain cannot admit that 
demand because it involves the permanent subjugation 
by French soldiers, white and black, of a purely German 
population. Our political instinct revolts against any 
attempt to solve the problem of European peace on 
such lines. We can see no prospect of peace, or even 
of tolerable stability, until the French withdraw from 
the Rhine and seek “ security ’’ by other methods. 


On the face of it there are no means by which this 
deadlock can be solved in the near future. Certainly it 
cannot be solved by the ordinary processes of negotia- 
tion, for there is scarcely any common ground upon 
which, as a basis, we can negotiate. On the question 
of keeping faith with Germany there can be no compro- 
mise; for any prevarication on our part, regarding 
the validity of Art. 429, or even undue delay in putting 
it into operation, would destroy the very foundations 
of that spirit of international good faith upon which 
alone it may be possible to rebuild a stable comity of 
nations in Europe. However much we may sympa- 
thise with the fears and the misfortunes of France we 
cannot accept M. Herriot’s casuistical plea for the 
repudiation, or suspension, of the only clause in the 
Treaty of Versailles that favours Germany. If we did 
anything of the sort we should not only sacrifice all 
our moral authority in Europe, but should thereafter 
be always at the mercy of the egocentric diplomacy of 
France. 

What, then, is to be done? It is not a question 
which can be answered lightly or easily, but this 
much we believe it is possible to say: that any weak- 
ness displayed by the British Government at this 
critical juncture can in the long run lead to nothing 
save general uncertainty and suffering throughout 
Europe. We have sought to accommodate our views 
to those of the French Government long enough. 
The results of that attempt are apparent in the history 
of the last six years. It is time Great Britain made 
a firm stand, stated her views and her terms for further 
co-operation and invited the French Government to 
take them or leave them. It is impossible to calculate 
what might be the value of such a gesture, but that 
it would do more than anything else to bring about 
that Franco-German rapprochement that we all desire 
can surely not be doubted. If by isolating France we 
can drive her into the arms of Germany, then let us 
isolate her. The days are gone when such a course 
might have been dangerous. Moreover, what else 
can we do? The Cologne problem forces the issue. 
Either we must accept the French thesis and allow the 
policy of Downing Street to be determined on the 
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Quai d'Orsay ; orvelse*we must assert our own right 
to pursue the course“which we conceive to be at once 
our duty and our interest. As a third alternative we 
might shuffle and procrastinate—which. is roughly 
what we have done for the last six years—but who 
lelieves any longer that good could come out of that ? 
A date must be fixed for the evacuation of Cologne 
_for the honest fulfilment, that is to say, of Article 429 
of the Treaty. The date will depend necessarily upon 
Germany's willingness and ability to carry out her 
disarmament obligations. But it must depend on 
nothing else—least of all upon the nebulous prospect 
of our being able to satisfy France with some “ abso- 
lute” guarantee of her future security. And when 
that date comes the British army of occupation must 
be withdrawn from Cologne without hesitation or 
delay. If thereupon the French decide to reoccupy 
the evacuated area, they will put a definite end to the 
ibility of any future co-operation between France 
and Great Britain in the enforcement of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It is with that prospect 
that they must be faced. Let us by all means, in the 
meantime, study the problem of security and do 
anything we can to give France a reasonable assurance 
—for it never can be an absolute assurance—of safety. 
But the two questions must not be confounded. 
French security is one thing; the plain provisions of 
the Treaty are another. It is very doubtful whether 
we have any right to be in Cologne even to-day ; it is 
certain that we shall have no right to stay there a 
day longer than is necessary to secure the measure of 
German disarmament laid down in the Treaty. There 
isno reason why the two problems should not be solved 
almost simultaneously, but they are not interdependent 
and we cannot afford to treat them as if they were. 
Obviously the position is very difficult; and if Mr. 
Chamberlain is to uphold effectively both the interests 
and the honour of his country during the next few 
months, he will certainly need all the firmness and 
courage which he possesses or with which his colleagues 
in the Government can inspire him. 


RHINELAND OR A PACT? 


Paris, February 24th. 


N spite of all official denials that the problem of 
French security is linked up with the question of 
the continued Cologne occupation, no one who has 

iy knowledge of public opinion here can fail to realise that 
fom the French point of view at any rate there is a vital 
connection. In France, where respect for Parliamentary 
answers is not so profound as it is in England, no effort 
$s made to disguise the reality. When England con- 
sented, without the report of the Inter-Allied Commission 
of Military Control before her, without the submission of 
specific charges against Germany to which Germany might 
be invited to reply, to the maintenance of troops in Cologne, 
she not only destroyed the growing idea of the diplomatic 
equality of Germany and the Allied Powers, but her 
arbitrary method of applying the Treaty entangled her, 
pethaps inextricably, in the French conception of security. 
M. Herriot himself has described the Rhineland as the last 
guarantee that remains to France. M. Victor Basch, a 
Prominent professor, perhaps the chief henchman of 
M. Caillaux—who has re-entered the political arena and 
. Pronounced his discours-programme as prospective 
Minister—expresses in the Radical organ, the 





Ere Nouvelle, his belief that “‘ England, which has the 
evident desire to see the Cologne zone and the Ruhr 
evacuated in a reasonable time, is conscious that evacua- 
tion will not be admitted by a French Government, even 
by a Government as sincerely conciliatory and pacific as 
that of M. Herriot, while the security of France is not assured.” 

It is not, of course, true that the Socialists are in com- 
mand of the Radical Government. On the contrary, 
they have been the puppets of the Radical Government, 
which has not accepted their doctrines, and has compelled 
the Socialists to vote, time after time, against their 
declared principles. The brave show that M. Léon Blum, 
the Socialist leader, makes is for the gallery. But even 
the Socialist chiefs are not disposed to surrender the 
Rhineland. M. Paul Boncour wrote in L’(uvre, another 
Radical organ: “ In default of a pact of guarantee, nobody 
will take the responsibility of withdrawing our troops from 
the Rhine bridgeheads and the railway junctions by 
which may come another invasion.” The Temps is more 
subtle, but its language is nevertheless unmistakable. 
Referring to the Commission’s Report, and the negotiations 
between the Allies concerning security, it declares : 
“* Whether one likes it or not, the two questions naturally 
react on each other. One can well affirm in all sincerity 
that the maintenance or the abandonment of the occupation 
of the Cologne zone does not depend on the special 
guarantees that may be accorded to France and Belgium ; 
nevertheless it is not less true that the problem of security 
will present itself under different aspects according to 
whether the occupation of the Rhineland territories remains 
complete or whether it is reduced.” 

Can anyone doubt it? Here at any rate it is believed 
that no serious person can suppose that the questions 
which are before the Allies are merely: How far has 
Germany fulfilled the disarmament obligations of the 
Treaty ; what measures should be applied to enforce her 
fulfilment of the conditions? Certainly France will 
strenuously resist any such limitation of the discussion. 
As “ Pertinax” puts it: ‘“ We have perceived, little by 
little—though officially it is denied—that the real problem 
cannot be contained in these narrow terms. The problem 
is to discover on what foundations French security shall 
repose when there are abolished the two guarantees that 
France possesses at this monent: the occupation of the 
line of the Rhine, and inter-Allied military control.” 

Quotations could be multiplied in the same sense, but 
to what purpose ? It is as plain as a pikestaff that practi- 
cally the whole of France is unwilling to give up control 
of the Rhineland even in part, except in exchange for 
some kind of Allied guarantee. If there existed for France 
and Belgium guarantees which were considered to be 
absolutely efficacious, it would be possible, say the French, 
to consider certain political aspects of the matter, not to 
attach to German armaments all the importance that is 
attached in the present state of things, not be too rigorous 
in appreciating the conditions in which Germany acquits, 
or fails to acquit, her obligations—but in the absence of 
such guarantees the French feel it their duty not to allow 
any weakening of their means of control and of defence 
which, they assert, constitute rights given to them by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

If one cared to go back to earlier statements of such 
Frenchmen as Colonel Fabry, M. Poincaré, Marshal Foch, 
General de Castelnau, and others who speak with authority, 
it would be easy to show that, for them, the national 
security is bound up with the prolonged occupation of 
Rhineland. If they are to be satisfied it would seem that 
England must pay a price for the restoration of tolerable 
conditions on the Continent. Although once more there 


are official démentis, it is understood that for several weeks 
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there have been, if not diplomatic discussions properly 
so called, at any rate diplomatic soundings regarding an 
instrument which would assure France armed assistance 
against the possible aggression of her Eastern neighbour. 

The Protocol of Geneva, which is vitiated by its irrevoc- 
able stereotyping of the status quo in Europe, and which 
abolishes the sovereignty of England in the disposal of 
her armed forces in the event of European quarrels which 
do not affect the Empire, may be regarded as dead. There- 
fore, for a month the Foreign Office appears to have been 
advocating through various channels a sort of pact of 
non-aggression, both at Berlin and at Paris. The speech 
of M. Herriot on January 28th was a cold douche which 
has made an understanding much more difficult. In the 
meantime the Committee of Imperial Defence, I gather, 
has come to the conclusion that the line of the Rhine and 
the line of the Scheldt constitute the ultimate line of 
British security, and England cannot passively accept the 
possibility of fighting to the West of these rivers. On the 
other hand, England cannot subscribe to engagements 
concerning territories to the East. England is not pre- 
pared to guarantee the present frontiers of Eastern and 
Central Europe. France, on the contrary, has already 
concluded treaties with Warsaw and with Prague, and 
might easily be involved in a war for which England is 
reluctant to assume any responsibility. England desires 
in any case to retain its liberty of action or of non-action, 
and to judge any quarrel which may arise on its merits. 
The difficulty about any kind of restricted treaty is that 
it might be taken to imply the abstention of England, 
and impunity for Germany, in the hypothetical event of 
an attack on the frontiers of Poland or the military sup- 
pression of the Danzig Corridor. That is why there is 
some tentative leaning in France to the Wilson-Dubail 
arrangement of 1912—namely, contact between the head- 
quarters staffs of London and Paris, but freedom of decision 
for the governments in a crisis. 


But another idea—or, rather, phrase—has been resur- 
rected in these discussions. ‘“‘ Regional pacts” are 
advocated. The first regional pact would be for the safe- 
guarding of Western Europe without prejudice to the subse- 
quent acceptance of other regional pacts for the safeguarding 
of Central and Eastern Europe. It is not impossible that 
France would eventually admit Germany into such a 
regional pact. It has even been reported in French news- 
papers that France and England are in partial agreement 
on certain guiding lines. The proposal is that instead 
of guaranteeing the whole of Europe as the Geneva Protocol 
demands, the more local object of securing Western Europe 
should be first achieved. Not only France and England 
would be parties to such a pact, but Italy, and possibly 
Holland, would be included, In such negotiations there 
would be two stages: first there would be an attempt to 
reach an agreement among the Allies on the precise form 
of pact; secondly, there would be conversations with 
Germany with a view to her adherence. France would not 
take the signature of Germany as a sufficient guarantee, 
but it would be useful if added to other guarantees, and 
would create an extremely clear diplomatic situation. 
If Germany were the aggressor she would be doubly in the 
wrong in that she would be violating two treaties. 


There would still present itself, however, the dilemma that 
the omission of any mention of the Eastern frontiers of 
Germany might be taken as a permission to Germany to 
pursue more vigorously than ever the campaign for the 
revision of the treaties in so far as they apply to Poland 
and other countries. Such a pact, standing by itself, 
without explanations, without reservations, might actually 
be provocative of war. But it is possible to turn this 
difficulty by asserting that the regional pact is simply 





—— 


the first stone in an edifice which is being built. Theo. 
retically, it would be possible to continue negotiations 
regarding further regional pacts. No opinion whatever 
respecting other frontiers would be indicated by the adoption 
of one of a hypothetical series of regional pacts. It would 
not be represented as a final arrangement. 

Earlier attempts to solve the problem of security— 
leaving aside the non-ratification of the 1919 pact which 
the French, with much reason, have regarded as a grievance 
against England and America—have broken down on various 
grounds. Proposed pacts were to expire when most needed 
—that is to say, ten years hence. There was an absence 
of machinery for the maintenance of contact between 
the British and French military authorities. There was 
the sentimental objection that the guarantee was unilateral, 
and as a matter of dignity France wished to offer reciprocal 
aid to England. There was, above all, an apparent 
desertion of the Allies of France with whose fate France 
had bound up her own. Hitherto, France has taken as 
absolutely worthless any agreement which does not assure 
the status quo in Europe generally. If there were a violent 
disturbance of existing conditions anywhere, a fatal breach 
would be made in the European construction. 

Is there any substantial change ? Are French commit- 
ments such that nothing less than the whole is desirable! 
It is impossible as yet to reply dogmatically, but certainly 
some ingenuity is being displayed in the advocacy of 
regional pacts and of partial arrangements. It is clear, 
however, that diplomatists who seek to separate the 
minor question of Cologne from the greater problem of 
security, have a very hard task before them. 

SIsLEY HupDLEsToN. 


THE CASE OF THE MINERS 


OR nearly four years there has been “ industrial 
H peace”’ in the coal mines. The few small strikes 
which have occurred have been short and relatively 
unimportant ; nothing has taken place to call the attention 
of the general public to the condition of the miners ; for, 
though there was a momentary flutter when the national 
mining agreement was revised in 1928, no one then seriously 
expected a strike, and not very much attention was paid 
to the negotiations which accompanied the revision. But 
now mining news is again assuming a prominent position 
in the Press, and at their National Conference this week 
the miners have been facing a situation which may easily 
lead to a national strike. 

The reason for the “ tranquillity ” of the last few years 
is not, of course, that the miners have been contented 
with their lot. They have been “ quiet,”’ because they have 
felt too weak to be anything else. The long stoppage of 
1921 completely exhausted the resources of the Miners’ 
Federation, and plunged most of the district Associations 
heavily into debt. The complete defeat of the men was 
followed by a great and sudden fall in the membership 
of the Federation as well as by a huge drop in wages. In 
1919 and 1920 the miners had not only reduced the working 
day to seven hours, but had also raised their real wages 
well above the pre-war level. They were organised almost 
to a man, and were strongly pushing their claim for the 
reorganisation of their industry and for a voice in tts 
control. The coalowners, who had lost heavily in prestige 
through the facts brought out before the Coal Commission, 
appeared to be definitely on the defensive. Men were 
speculating, not whether nationalisation would take place, 
but when and in what form the new method of public 
control would be set up. The miners seemed the van 

i towards the 
guard of Labour, pressing on before the rest 
reconstruction of industry on a new basis. 
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The defeat of 1921 rudely shattered these dreams. Its 
fundamental cause was economic, though a political factor 
_the unexpected decontrol of the industry by the Govern- 
ment—made it far more severe than it need otherwise have 
been. Until the end of 1920, the mining industry, helped 
by the prostration of its continental competitors, was 
glling coal to the foreign consumer at a very high price. 
Then came the inevitable collapse—a slump in export 

coinciding with the trade slump in this country. 
inst these conditions the miners could not fight ; after 
a long struggle, maintained for many weeks after defeat 
had become inevitable, they had to give way. Men 
flocked out of the Federation, real wages came down to 
a level well below that of 1914, and the miners were com- 
pelled to accept an agreement which both recognised these 
wages and set up a method of dividing the proceeds of the 
industry between wages and profits which they regarded 
as unfair. In 1928, when the export trade was again 
booming, though export prices remained comparatively 
low, the Miners’ Federation was able to secure a slight 
modification of the agreement. But this change did not 
affect any of its fundamental principles, and still left real 
wages well below the 1914 level. Moreover, when trade 
again declined in 1924, wages fell back rapidly to the 
minimum rates allowed under the revised agreement. 

Now the agreement of 1928 is about to expire, and the 
Miners’ Federation has been meeting this week in order to 
consider what action it shall take. In practically every 
district there is active and widespread discontent. The 
men believe that the agreement is working unfairly, and 
that there is no economic necessity for the low rates of 
wages which prevail. Every district that has expressed 
its views demands drastic modifications in the agreement, 
and a rise in the minimum rates of wages which will place 
a heavy additional charge on the industry. The owners 
retaliate by saying that they can afford no more than they 
are paying already, and indeed that, in order to put the 
industry on an economic footing, it is necessary that the 
present wages shall be reduced. They say, further, that 
the shorter working day instituted in 1919 is uneconomic, 
and that the men ought to agree to return to the old eight 
hours’ shift, which means, under mining conditions, an 
average working day of about eight hours and a half. 
This lengthening of the working day, however, could only 
be got by legislation, as the seven hours’ shift is compulsory 

under the Act of 1919. There is no chance of legislation 
on this point ; and it is clear that the coming struggle will 
centre round the level of wages and the clauses of the pro- 
posed new agreement under which they are to be fixed. 
The suggestions sent in from the districts to the Miners’ 
Federation make fairly clear the general character of the 
demands that will be made. In the phrase which is heard 
at every miners’ meeting, the Federation will claim “a 
Wage equal to 1914,” or in other words a money wage 
based on the 1914 rates and increased in correspondence 
with the rise in the cost of living. It is not, however, 
certain that this will be the whole claim. When Sir John 
Sankey made his recommendation in 1919 that wages 
should be advanced by 2s. a shift, he said explicitly that 
the intention was to raise the miners’ standard above that 
of 1914, Accordingly, some districts hold that the “* wage 
equal to 1914” should be further increased by 2s. a shift ; 
but it is not yet certain whether this will be part of the 
national demand. 
_ What would “a wage equal to 1914” involve? It is 
Impossible to state exactly the present level of earnings 
throughout the coalfields, as these are just undergoing 
one of their periodical adjustments under the present 
agreement. But last September the average earnings 
throughout the coalfields were 10s. 10d. a shift, as compared 





with 6s. 6d. in 1914—a rise of sixty-six per cent. Since 

then there has been a fall, and earnings are now certainly 

not more than sixty per cent. above the 1914, and may be 

a good deal less. A ‘* wage equal to 1914 ’’ would therefore 

involve an average rise of about 1s. a shift, and, if the 

“* Sankey wage "’ were claimed in addition, the total demand 

would be for 3s. a shift. 

These averages, however, conceal the greatest difficulty 
of the situation. Wages are at present based, not on the 
cost of living, but on the financial position of each separate 
coalfield. This varies greatly, and the placing of wages on 
a “* cost of living ”’ basis would involve much larger advances 
in some districts than in others. Last November, for 
example, the wages paid varied from lls. 4d. a shift in 
Yorkshire and the East Midlands to 9s. 4d. in North Wales 
and 8s. 9d. in Somerset. Scotland was 10s. 5d., Durham 
and Lancashire 10s., South Wales 10s. 9d., and Northumber- 
land 9s. 6d. The owners contend, not only that the indus- 
try as a whole can afford no more, but that the miners’ 
claim takes no account of differing “ abilities to pay” in 
the different coalfields. 

This, of course, raises at once the old issue between the 
two sides. The miners want unification of the whole 
industry, in order that wages may be made more uniform 
over the whole country. The owners refuse to have 
anything to do with unification, and insist that wages must 
be based on the profit-making capacity of each separate 
coalfield. This admittedly involves wage-differences which 
bear no relation to the skill or energy of the workers. But 
it is also fairly clear that the only way of unifying the 
coal industry, against the will of the owners, is by legisla- 
tion which there is no chance of passing at present. In 
our view unification is bound to come; but it cannot 
come in time to influence the settlement of the present 
dispute. In view of this fact, the present settlement is 
bound, we fear, to be yet another compromise, which will 
lead to a further conflict within a few years. The best 
we can hope for is a compromise which to some appreciable 
extent improves the miners’ position. 

Even if this larger issue of unification is left aside, there 
is still a wide divergence between the views of the two 
sides. There are three points in the existing agreement 
to which the miners take strong exception. The chief of 
these is the method of determining the amount available in 
each coalfield for distribution as wages and profits. First, 
the costs of production are added up, and then the surplus 
is divided in certain proportions. The costs thus debited 
include, besides the minimum wages and the costs of 
materials, royalties and rentals, and contributions to the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund, a charge described as “ other costs, 

including management, salaries, insurances, repairs, office 
and general expenses, depreciation, etc.” The miners 
contend that this extraordinarily inclusive item, as to 
which no details are published, is liable to be so manipu- 
lated against them as seriously to reduce the amount 
divisible as wages above the minimum. They demand 
that “ other costs ”’ shall be itemised and open to scrutiny. 
This seems a perfectly reasonable request, which the 
owners can have no reason for refusing if they are playing 
fair. 

Secondly, the miners strongly object to the present 
practice by which all profits accruing from the sale of 
coke or by-products are excluded from the accounts. 
They contend that the by-product trade is very profitable, 
and that all proceeds of the colliery ought to be credited 
to the fund out of which wages and profits are paid. This, 
too, seems a reasonable demand. The shareholders get 
these profits, and, if miners’ wages are to be based on the 
profit-making capacity of the industry, it seems clear that 
all sources of profit ought to be taken into account. There 
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is, indeed, behind this dispute a very big problem indeed. 
More and more, colliery concerns are coming under the 
control or ownership of firms which are also, or even 
principally, engaged in iron and steel manufacture. The 
miners think that, as their wages are based on profits, 
there is a strong temptation in such cases for the owners 
to keep down the price of coal to their own iron and steel 
plants, and to realise their chief profits, not on coal, but 
on iron and steel, where wages are based, not on profits, 
but on selling prices. There is strong suspicion that coal 
prices are being manipulated to the miners’ detriment. 
Evidently this again is a point which can only be cleared 
up by full publicity of accounts. All suspicion of unfair 
dealing must be removed if the coal agreement is to be 
maintained on anything like its present basis. 

Thirdly, the miners want to end the whole system by 
which “ deficiencies of profits” in any accounting period 
can be carried forward, and made a charge against wages 
in any future period when conditions improve. It is true 
that only deficiencies in “standard profits,” which are 
supposed to be equivalent to certain “‘ standard wages,” 
can be so carried forward, and that in any case the 
minimum wages guaranteed by the agreement of 1923 
must be paid. But the carrying forward prevents the 
raising of wages above the minimum till the deficiency 
has been met, and this—in view of the lowness of the 
minimum—is regarded as unfair by the men. Profits, 
they hold, ought only to be paid after provision has been 
made for a reasonable living wage. 

These are the points chiefly at issue. We do not profess 
to know how they will be settled, or, without further 
information, what wages the coal industry really can 
afford to pay. The need, it seems to us, is for much 
fuller publicity about the actual financial position, and 
above all for the removal of all conditions which are likely 
to cause, rightly or wrongly, a feeling among the miners 
that they are the victims of a “‘ wangle.” This feeling is 
very common at present, and accounts, quite as much as 
the lowness of the wages, for the rising temper in the 
coalfields. The agreement gives colour to it, and, if for 
this reason alone, the agreement ought to be revised. But, 
in addition, the present rates of wages, which involve a 
marked reduction in the miners’ pre-war standard of life, 
can obviously be justified only if it is conclusively proved 
that the industry, with proper organisation, cannot afford 
to pay more. That has certainly not been proved up to 
the present; unless it can be proved, the miners’ claim 
for a better standard holds the field. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


OST of us are great readers of advertisements. 
M Since our childhood, the advertisers have 
provided us with many a phrase and many a 

picture that will stay in the memory as long as we live. 
** Won’t wash clothes,” ‘“ Touches the spot,” ‘ Worth 
a guinea a box,” “‘ That feeling,” Shakespeare himself 
never invented phrases that have entered into the very 
blood of the English-speaking races as these have. Some 
of the first pictures one remembers, too—are they not from 
the gallery of the great soap manufacturers? There was a 
boy blowing soap-bubbles with a pipe—I would not have 
exchanged that for a Raphael. Then there was an old 
nurse scrubbing a reluctant boy’s neck and ears. Washing, 
I suppose, plays a greater part in the imagination of the 
child than in that of the adult. It gives him his first 
contest with the harsh facts of life. He does not want to 
be washed, but he is under a compulsion to be washed. 
The stern goddess, Necessity, reveals herself first to him 
in the likeness of a cake of soap. He finds himself caught 








ee 


like a doomed chicken and led off to a bath when he woulg 
rather be playing with his toys. And, when he has washed, 
it is more likely than not that his nurse will seize him all 
the same and tell him that he hasn’t washed his neck oy 
that his hands are dirty, and all the miseries of soap have to 
begin over again. It is a strange fact that all or most of 
the wild creatures seem to wash for pleasure, but that man 
learns to wash in a spirit of unwilling self-sacrifice, Rg. 
pecially, for some reason, does he hate washing his neck. 
He is not, in the early stages, vain of his appearance, 
and he does not care whether his neck is black, brown or 
yellow as long as it is comfortable. As a result, he finds 
all the grown-up world in a conspiracy to compel him to 
wash his neck. Life presents itself to him as an Odyssey 
of soap-and-water. ’ 


Soap, fortunately, has its joys as well as its sorrows, 
It is possible for a child to be happy even in a bath. A 
swan, a crimson fish, an indiarubber doll, floating on the 
water, may turn a bath into a lake of pleasures, and the 
very cake of soap as it dodges like a living thing and 
refuses to be caught becomes for the moment a plaything, 
Then the filling of the bath is a noble spectacle, and so is 
the emptying of the bath as it sinks in an increasing whirl- 
pool and dies away in an ultimate gurgle down the waste, 
Thus do human beings make happiness out of their miseries, 
and compensate themselves for the cruelty of circumstances 
with the delights of the imagination. Hostile as the child 
may be to soap, he is sufficiently a creature of imagination 
to be able to enjoy the pictures that advertise the soap 
he abhors. That baby stretching out of the bath, for 
instance, with the immortal scripture, “‘ He won’t be happy 
till he gets it °—who ever regarded it with cold contempt 
or with anything but the kindliest amusement? Later 
came the Harry Furniss drawing of the dirty tramp writing 
the testimonial, “I used your soap two years ago, since 
when I have used no other.”” Much as one had suffered 
at the hands of soap manufacturers, one smiled and forgave. 
Better than all the pictures, however, was the advertise- 
ment in which the name of the soap manufacturers was 
printed in coloured capitals with a star in the middle. 
You gazed intently at the star for a minute or so, and then 
looked up at the ceiling, when it never ceased to astonish 
you to see the name of the soap manufacturers floating 
against the white background. I could not explain the 
mystery of that optical illusion, or whatever it was, to-day 
any more than I could have explained it at the time. 
It is to me more mysterious than the astronomy of the 
atom. I am not sure that I should like to have it explained. 
Let it remain as one of the inexplicable accidents that 
used to happen in wonderland. 


To-day, I fear, soap has receded into the background 
in the world of advertisements. It may be that, if I 
were a child, I should still be conscious of the super 
eminence of soap, but I doubt it. Whether I read the 
advertisements in the papers, or study the illuminated signs 
in Piccadilly Circus, I find very little evidence that soap 
dominates the world as it did when I was a small boy not 
yet in double figures. It cannot, I fancy, be merely an 
illusion that patent medicine and strong drinks have 
between them usurped the sovereignty. If you stand m 
Piccadilly Circus in the evening, and read the fiery messages 
of the advertisers, you will find yourself invited to drink 
one person’s gin, another person’s brandy, another persons 
whiskey, and you have not to walk far till you are urged to 
drink somebody else’s port. It is as though, in a world 
that is rapidly heading towards a frigid and calculated 
teetotalism, alcohol were sending up its last despairing 
rockets. Who could resist the pathos of the appeal ! 
I, for one, should hate to see a distiller starve. Patent 
medicines advertise themselves more modestly in the 
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pages of the daily papers. They do not need to shout at 
ys famboyantly from the house-fronts. Those who make 
them know that, a thousand years after the last strong 
drink has been drunk, man will still be thinking that there 
is something the matter with him and that it can be cured 
yith something out of a bottle. I confess I find some of 
these advertisements of patent medicines a little Grand- 
Guignolish—a little too much on the side of horror. At 
the same time, according to the best modern opinion, 
it is the function of the arts, not to afford us delight, 
but to compel us to face the unpleasant facts of life. If 
this view is right, what artists the advertisers of patent 
medicines are ! 

As for myself, the advertisements that have given me 
the greatest pleasure ever since I was at school are the 
advertisements of books. I often think that the advertise- 
ments of books are by far the best things that the publishers 
publish. I can read very few books, but I can read almost 
ay advertisement of books. The mere names of books and 
githors charm me. I suppose a military or naval expert 
vould get something of the same pleasure from reading the 
catalogue of the ships in the Iliad. As for the quotations 
from the reviewers—well, any man’s opinion on any book 
interests me if it is reduced to a single sentence. How 
full the world seems of masterpieces as we read these 
excerpts of ecstasy! How tempting the enchanted woods 
of contemporary literature become as we read ! 

It will be seen that I am no enemy of advertisements. 
At the same time, I shared the pleasure of thousands of 
other people during the week on reading that the East 
Sussex County Council had won its action against a number 
of advertisers who had defaced the Downs with their 
hoardings. The dislike of advertisements in country places 
isnot founded on hostility to the most remunerative of the 
arts, but on dislike of the intrusion of the incongruous. 
When we are walking on the Downs, we like to be able to 
retreat from the interests of the streets and the daily paper, 
and to forget the clamant facts of our century. We do not 
want to be reminded of anything except the scene itself, 
and the things of which the scene itself naturally reminds 
uw. We seek peace and freedom from those obstinate 
questionings of ultra-civilisation, such as: “‘ Have you a 
bad leg?”” or “‘ Do you suffer from head noises?” It is 
not that, in our more reasonable moments, we are uninter- 
ested in such things. But, as the old song says, there are 
moments when one wants to be alone, and to live in a world 
of hill and bird and grass, in which we can be free for the 
moment from the tyranny of time and enjoy ourselves in 
indifference to the diseases, the politics and the reputations 
ofthe hour. At such a moment, we should object to being 
asked to vote Labour or Liberal or Conservative, however 
enthusiastic politicians we might be. We should object, 
however orthodox our religion, to being confronted with the 
Ten Commandments printed in tar on the hillside. We 
should object to being invited through a megaphone to 
ead the essays of Mr. Belloc, or the poems of Mr. Bridges. 
Politics and the Ten Commandments and literature are all 
good, but here they are as much out of place as Mrs. 
Shandy’s interest in the winding of the clock. They are 
interruptions in circumstances in which it is particularly 
mportant that we should not be interrupted. Much as 
We love literature, we should hate it if, as we were listening 
‘oa Beethoven Symphony, a man with a megaphone in the 
audience kept breaking in with cries of “‘ Have you read 
the new Olive Wadsley?” Passionately interested as we 
may be in politics, we should be indignant if, on going round 
the National Gallery, we found notices pasted across the 
pictures: “* Vote for Baldwin.” We may believe that 


without religion the world cannot be saved, but we should 
potest nevertheless if the flowers in Kew Gardens were 
ranged so as to make sentences such as: ‘“‘ Heaven or 





Hell—which ?”’ Dirt, it has been said, is matter out of 
place, and vulgarity is advertising matter out of place. 
Obviously, the publishers of the Bible could make a great 
deal of money by accepting advertisements of pills and imi- 
tation pearls and motor cars. But we realise at once that 
this would be indecent, and I doubt if anybody has ever 
proposed it. Yet it is not a whit more indecent than the 
setting-up of advertisements of pills and tonics and tinned 
milk in the fields. They are as inappropriate there as a 
false nose on a clergyman in the pulpit. They are an 
offence to the scene and to the occasion. They have been 
possible only because we have forgotten that, though most 
of the world is private property, the look of the world is 
common property, or ought to be—that, though the land is 
somebody’s, the landscape is, or ought to be, everybody’s. 
A man lays himself open to prosecution if he creates a 
nuisance by means of noise, even within his own walls, or 
behind his own hedges. It is unreasonable that he should 
be forbidden to create a nuisance that offends the ears and 
permitted to create a nuisance that offends the eyes. I 
sympathise as much as anybody with the harassed race of 
bill-stickers, living as they do under the constant threat of 
punishment, but let them confine themselves to the towns, 
where their hoardings at least are no worse than the houses. 
vw. w% 


A SEA CHANGE 


OR nearly a hundred years a thin threnody has 
*) haunted the harbours and highways of the seas. 
With the passing of the Sailing Ship it seemed to 
sentimental observers—landsmen mostly—that beauty and 
romance had fled before the attack of coal and steam. In 
the cold entries of Lloyd's Register we may read the present 
state of the account—28 million tons afloat and only a poor 
third of a million now move under sails alone. Not until 
Kipling’s discovery of romance in machinery was any 
voice raised to claim some majesty for the purposeful 
funnels of the mighty liner, some wonder in the cranks and 
cylinders of the dingy tramp. And now the steamer itself, 
the villain of the piece, is threatened in turn. Those who 
mourned for the top gallants and studding sails, the stiff 
beat to windward and old-fashioned seamanship, may look 
with grim satisfaction at the approaching doom of the 
monsters who killed their darlings. For oil is now appar- 
ently in the ascendant on sea as on land; not oil burned 
below a boiler, though that is important, but oil exploded 
within a cylinder. “Whither, oh splendid Ship?” For 
the nineteenth-century sailing ship the brutal answer was, 
“To the ship breakers.’ Soon its epitaph may be the 
steamer’s as well. 

The marine engineer has said to himself—Why convert 
the chemical forces of coal (or oil) into heat and then into 
the mechanical energies of steam pressure? Why not 
cut out a stage in the transformation—and a very wasteful 
one—and go straight from the chemical forces of oil to the 
mechanical energy begotten of the union of oil and air ? 
It has been done in the motor-car. True, the weight of a 
car is measured in tons, that of a ship in thousands of tons ; 
and besides, there is the thrust of the wind and the drive 
of the seas. But that is merely a difference of degree. 
Let us, the engineer has said, make bigger cylinders, let 
the pistons reciprocate more slowly, Jet us cut out gearing 
with all its troubles, let us adapt our arrangements for 
scavenging the cylinder so that cruder and cheaper oils 
may be used ; lastly, let us perfect our mechanical devices 
so that our engines can withstand and overcome the stress 
of the great seas beating at the other end of the shaft. If, 
doing all these things, we can arrive at horse-powers of 
ten to twenty thousand working reliably on the Atlantic 
in mid-winter, the future is with us. 
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During the last ten or fifteen years this revolution has 
been quietly taking place. In 1914 the tonnage of motor 
vessels (i.e., vessels fitted with internal-combustion engines) 
was throughout the world 234,000. It is now above 
2,000,000. A ten-fold increase in ten years provokes 
thought, especially if we consider that in the War years 
there was necessarily little development, and that all 
shipbuilding has been under a heavy cloud since 1920. 
Of course, 2,000,000 tons is still a small proportion of the 
total tonnage afloat, but the following table shows the rate 
at which the motor ship is overhauling the steamer : 


Motor tonnage under Percentage of motor 


Six months construction in World tonnage to steam ton- 
ending at end of six months. nage under construc- 
tion. 
June, 1922 ° 251,000 9 
December, 1922 288,000 ll 
June, 1923 ° 388,000 18 
December, 1923 634,000 85 
June, 1924 : 811,000 45 
December, 1924 924,000 60 


(The figures are taken from Lloyd's Register Quarterly Returns.) 


In Great Britain the tonnage of motor ships building at 
the end of 1924 was one-third of the steam tonnage—a 
quite substantial proportion. But should anyone think 
that British builders are engaging in a rash adventure in 
order to save the shipbuilding industry and maintain our 
old-time supremacy, they may be invited to consider the 
corresponding figures for Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
and Sweden. In that group of countries the motor tonnage 
building at the end of 1924 was over three times the steam 
tonnage—an exact reversal of the British proportion. 

So far as the engineering problems are concerned it may 
safely be said that the cargo boat of horse-powers up to 
6,000 is now beyond the region of experiment. On all the 
seas the motor tramp is carrying her freights without 
mishap or delay under the impulses of exploded oil. Some 
have the funnels of the steamer as a concession to that 
conservatism which kept yards and sailing gear on steamers 
long after shipmasters had snapped their fingers at the 
winds. Some discard the funnel and, holding their course 
under no false colours, boldly proclaim that they are the new 
thing with which the Seven Seas will have to reckon. And 
the Liner, though a lady, or perhaps because of that, is 
following closely on the heels of the new fashion. Within 
the last few months there have been launched several 
vessels to outward appearance standard liners of 20,000 tons, 
and capable of 15 or 16 knots, whose engine rooms show 
essentially what we see when we lift up the bonnet of our 
Ford or Morris Cowley. 

What has made the shipowner, a conservative creature, 
accept so eagerly the plans of the progressive designer ? 
The answer lies of course in the running charges. Apart 
from the big economy in the direct conversion of chemical 
into mechanical energy there are certain clear advantages 
in oil. Loading of fuel is simpler and cheaper, trimming 
is unnecessary, the space required for storing fuel is less, 
stokers are not required since the oil simply runs from the 
tanks to the cylinders, the space occupied by boilers and 
furnaces in a steamer becomes available for cargo. The 
price of oil is, however, one of the uncertain features of 
the situation. In 1923 an oil suitable for the marine motor 
engine cost about 85s. a ton in British ports. At that 
time the price of bunker coal was about 37s. 6d. A ton 
of oil in an efficient internal combustion engine does work 
or the shaft equal to that of nearly four tons of coal. In 
the result then, £1 expended on fuel in the former went 
nearly twice as far as in the latter. An 8,000 ton motor ship 


doing a 250 days run at ten knots would on these prices 
have a fuel bill of £9,500, while in a similar coal burning 
steamer it would be about £16,000. These figures illustrate 
why the shipowners are turning over rapidly to motor 
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construction. They may also explain why the oil compan} 
have advanced their price from the 85s. of 1928 to nearly 
97s. 6d. at present. They are not going to be left out of 
the financial advantages accruing from the engineer's 
inventive work. 

The comparison between the costs of the motor ship 
and the steamer which merely burns oil instead of cog} 
under its boilers, is equally significant. The problems 
of loading, storing and feeding fuel are in these types 
similar. But one ton of oil in a motor engine does the work 
of about two and a half tons in an oil burning steamer. 
The oils for the latter are cruder and therefore cheaper ; 
but the difference in price (about twenty-two per cent.) 
is far outweighed by the economy in conversion. And the 
marine motor engineers are advancing successfully towards 
designs which can utilise the cruder oils without mishap 
in the cylinder. Obviously the future is with the motor 
ship if engineering progress is maintained and if the present 
relation of prices of coal and oil is not too far departed 
from. The oil companies may be relied on not to kill the 
goose though they may take their toll of the golden eggs, 

The present line of development seems to lie towards 
increasing the size of the cylinder so as to get greater 
horsepower from each unit of the engine. To landsmen 
accustomed to the tiny cylinders of our motor-cars the 
idea of a cylinder a yard wide operating on the same princi- 
ples as those of a metor-car is a little staggering. But that 
is what the designers are even now experimenting with. 
The cylinders of the 18,500 ton Aorangi are 27} ins. in 
diameter, those of the 17,000 ton Gripsholm, 31} ins— 
both launched in the last few months. 

To those who have lived through fifty years of almost 
incredible advances in the science of engineering this 
change from coal to oil on the high seas may seem at first 
sight a comparatively unimportant matter. And yet 
from an insular point of view it is serious enough. Its 
consequence must be to press Great Britain forward yet 
another step upon that dangerous path to which the 
apostles of Free Trade so fearlessly committed her. We 
are hardened now to their assumption that Great Britain 
cannot produce her own sustenance; we are content to 
fetch and carry our food from every quarter of the globe. 
But if Great Britain no longer grows the wheat nor feeds 
the animals on which she lives, at least out of her earth 
comes the coal which feeds the steamers by which they are 
assured to us. By the black pall of the sky over our 
mining districts, by the dark clouds of smoke from our 
funnels in every quarter of the globe we can still claim 
indirectly to be self-supporting. But if the day of coal 
is over and the day of oil has begun that claim is lost. 
Not only our food but the oil to bring it must be imported 
from other shores. To a generation which has lived through 
the World War there must be cause for anxiety in the 
thought that we may be taking yet one step further away 
from safe insularity. To those who have sympathised 
with the troubles of the mining industry it is dispiriting 
to envisage a further loss of markets, an increasing difficulty 
in paying the miners a reasonable wage. The winds were 
all men’s property, coal was our own: the ownership of 
oil is hardly likely to smooth the troubled waters of indus- 
trial strife or lubricate the wheels of international relations. 
Bereft of sails and masts and funnels alike the British 
Empire may be pardoned if it gazes with a certain dread 
on those new featureless Leviathans which are apparently 
asserting their claim to be masters of the sea. 

And yet it takes a rash man to be a pessimist where 
invention is concerned. Whatever the lines of progress, 
coal still remains a great reservoir of potential energy: 
Distilled into liquid fuel or pulverised into dust it may 
in the not far distant future be used in the internal com 
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justion engine instead of oil. Many minds are now working 
st this problem. Just as the gas industry saved itself 
the invention of the mantle when electric light seemed 
shout to sweep the field, so coal may be restored to the 
mercantile marine of the world. The chemist and the 
engineer may through combined effort discover a way 
gut and with a fine impartiality restore the industry they 
appear to be on the point of destroying. J. W. P. 


Correspondence 


POLAND AND DANZIG 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAn. 


Sm,—With reference to your editorial note on the Polish 
Minister's letter in your issue of the 21st. inst., refuting Mr. 
Dell’s statement contained in the article ‘‘ Poland and Danzig,” 
and with particular reference to your statement : 

As for the question of Poland’s aggressive designs in regard 
to Danzig, our correspondent’s authority for that suggestion 
was the diplomatic representative in Danzig, M. Strassburger, 
who stated to Mr. Dell that he had reached the conclusion 
that the only solution of the Danzig problem was annexation 
of the City by Poland. 

we are requested by M. Strassburger, the Polish Commissioner- 
General in Danzig, to deny emphatically that he ever expressed 
such a view. 

M. Strassburger’s conversation with your correspondent 
included a discussion of the various tendencies as to the best 
solution of the Danzig problem which existed during the Peace 
Conference. At that time, as you are undoubtedly aware, the 
Commission of Experts unanimously recommended the definite 
inclusion of Danzig as part of the Republic of Poland. 

The mention of this fact does not justify the imputation that 
M. Strassburger thinks that such a solution should be considered 
at the present time. M. Strassburger’s considered opinion, 
to which he repeatedly gave public expression, is that the only 
possibility of improvement of the Danzig situation lies in the 
strict execution of the existing treaties.—Yours, etc., 

F. B. CZARNOMSKI. 

Polish Press Bureau, London, W. 1. 

February 25th. 

[The conflict of evidence as to what M. Strassburger did or 
did not say does not seem to be sufficiently serious to require 
any further comment either from us or from Mr. Dell. But as 
regards M. Czarnomski’s final sentence we must point out that 
the present charge against the Polish Government is that it is 
acting in open defiance of “the existing treaties,” and that 
no serious attempt to meet that charge seems yet to have been 
made.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE POLITICAL LEVY 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The case for Mr. Macquisten’s Bill, which proposes 
to substitute ‘‘ contracting in” for “‘ contracting out” in the 
operation of the Trade Union Levy, has in favour of it a single 
sue of principle. That principle is that an organisation 
founded and run for one purpose ought not to be allowed to 
divert part of the funds subscribed to it to another. This was 
the sense of the Osborne Judgment and undoubtedly that 
judgment was in accord with the general spirit of British Law. 
Again the reversal of that judgment by the Liberal Act of 1913 
was no doubt a consequence of the weakness of the Liberal 
Government of that day, which having no secure majority of 
its own, was constrained to submit alternately to Labour or to 
Irish dictation. 

So long as the Labour member of Parliament was strictly 
. Trade Union representative the question could not of course 
arise, since no one could challenge the right of a Labour or 
eed ’ or Trade organisation to run candidates if a majority 
it members approved this course. It was the affiilation 
on purely Trade Union movement with the theoretic Socialism 

he L.L.P. which first brought the matter into prominence. 

I have stated the case for the Bill. The case against it, 
“specially from the Conservative point of view, seems to me 

utely overwhelming. British history is full of legal 
hen or theoretic injustices, but no trouble has ever arisen 
blain Parliament been wont to intervene until it has become 
that a real grievance has been felt by a substantial body 





of citizens—until in a word the public opinion of those affected 
has moved the nation to remove the anomaly. 

Will any one who has studied this question really maintain 
that the Liberal and Conservative Trade Unionist who sub- 
scribes his florin is burning with a sense of injustice ? If he had 
been there would have long ago been tremendous trouble in 
the Labour world and no Government, Liberal or Conservative, 
could possibly have refused redress. The small minority who 
do feel strongly simply “ contract out.” The “ Levy” has 
in fact become an ordinary feature of our political life—and to 
tear it up by the roots after all these years is certainly not a 
Conservative policy. 

When we come to the ground of pure expediency the case 
against Mr. Macquisten’s Bill is, from the Tory standpoint, 
stronger still. It can certainly be represented as an attack 
on the right of Trade Unions to manage their own money 
affairs. It might easily arouse such a storm as the Taff Vale 
decision, which largely decided the fatal election of 1906. The 
risk of such a development is at any rate considerable. 

And quite outside the Trade Unionist ranks there would be 
a feeling among the working classes that one party was using 
a temporary majority to alter the conditions of electoral battle 
to the detriment of its opponents. In this case it would be 
said that the dominant faction had a good party fund and was 
going to make certain that the opposition should have a weak 
one. This kind of political move has throughout our history 
always recoiled on the aggressor. It is regarded by the ordinary 
man as a punitive and unfair use of power. 

However, if the Conservative Central office feels sure that it 
can absolutely smash the Socialist machine by hamstringing 
the Levy, the game may be worth the candle. A policy of 
thorough is always respectable. But is there any assurance 
that Mr. Macquisten’s Bill will do this? A measure of this 
kind to be effective must prevent each separate Trade Union 
being able to vote a lump sum to “ Political Expenses *’ before 
a General Election, as Trade Unions have done over and over 
again. If the measure does not stop this the mere collapse 
of the Levy (if it did collapse) would not help the opponents 
of Socialism in any way. It would simply create a grievance 
without removing a danger. 

On the other hand, if the use of Trade Union funds is to be so 
controlled as to make such a grant impossible, and this I take 
by the text to be the intention of the Bill,—a storm will arise 
which will turn ninety-nine Trade Unionists out of a hundred 
against the Government which introduces such legislation. 
The present Ministry would fall as disastrously as that of 1906. 
The principle involved would be just as dangerous to Conserva- 
tive as to Socialist finance. Enquiries would instantly be 
raised as to what brewing firms, which include certain Liberal 
Shareholders, or the Federation of British Industries which has 
Liberal members, did with all their money. 

For myself.as a Tory Democrat I detest this Bill with all my 
heart and soul. I believe it to be revolutionary, unjust, and 
dangerous to Conservatism—and on this last point the majority 
of the present Cabinet probably agree with me.—Yours, etc., 

A Lire-Lone Tory. 


CHOPIN AND WAGNER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have been reading Mr. Turner’s musical article in your 
issue of February 21st, and—** We are not amused.” I am not 
sure that Mr. Turner meant to amuse ; I have a suspicion that 
his intention was to instruct. I think frigid dictation is more in 
his line, and that he should not attempt the gibes and pleasantries 
with which Oscar Wilde and Mr. Shaw have delighted us. Wilde 
is reported to have described the ocean as vulgar. It was not 
much in the way of humour, but it was new. Mr. Shaw’s 
brilliant egotisms and audacities were a joy in those bygone days 
when he wrote musical criticism. But at this time of day to trot 
out the word “ vulgar” and apply it to Wagner, and to label 
Chopin’s music “* common ” is simply wearisome. Le bourgeois ne 
se laisse pas si facilement épater. 

I am an admirer of Chopin, but I admit that his music—that 
is, some of it—is open to criticism. Here and there it is sugary, 
and it suffers from being written by a brilliant pianist: above 
all, it suffers from being used by every fourth-rate virtuoso to 
display his disgusting agility. 

Chopin was an intensely original composer, and struck a new 
note of poetry and romance. Even now he is mainly known to 
the general public by his lighter works, which young pianists ill- 
treat and deform in every way ; but his works comprise a mass 
of noble music which has great beauty and originality, and which 
it seems to me merely meaningless to describe as “‘ common.” 
Chopin’s music is not as “ great” as that of Beethoven—ad- 
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mittedly not ; nor was Whistler as great as Michaelangelo ; and 
Napoleon was not as tall as Kitchener. But whither do all these 
irrelevancies lead one? As to my own estimate of Chopin, I 
am content to have Mr. Turner against me, having for my sup- 
port Schumann’s admiration and respect so often expressed in 
the Musikalische Briefe. 

Not long ago Mr. Turner proclaimed Bach a stupendous bore. 
This week we learn that Chopin is ‘*‘ common,” and Wagner 
** vulgar.’ There must have been much chortling among the 
young iniellekiualstvo (I am tired of the other Russian word). 

wet Mr. Turner go on; he has a wide field—the meretricious 
froth of Brahms ; the conventionality of Scriabin ; the eroticism 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams ; the pedantry of Offenbach, and so on. 
He should do better than that with a week to think out each 
epithet. 

I find I have done Mr. Turner an injustice : he has invented a 
new frisson—he says that his readers will end by sharing his 
views. On a dull February morning that simply takes the 
buckram out of one.—Yours, etc., 

February 23rd. 


THE MISUSE OF WORDS 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The observations of ‘**‘ Affable Hawk” in Tuk New 
STaTesMAN of January 31st, on the tendency to misuse particular 
words in ordinary conversation, bring to my mind two instances 
which I have recently noticed. One relates to the word “* approxi- 
mate,” the other to the word “ literally.” 

Some people now seem disposed to regard “ approximate” as 
meaning, not ‘‘close,’’ but “ uncertain.’’ For example, I heard 
an official say the other day that the facts at his disposal did not 
enable him to form an exact estimate with regard to a particular 
matter; he would only be able to give an approximate one : 
**in fact,”’ he proceeded, ‘* we have very little to go upon, so that 
our estimate must be very approximate indeed.” 

** Literally ” is now frequently used merely as a means of 
emphasis. A friend was describing to me not long ago an inter- 
view which he had had with a deputation of rather troublesome 
people, and he ended by saying : ** Altogether I gave them a good 
talking to, and they left the room literally with their tails 
between their legs.” 

Again, someone was describing to me a mountain expedition, 
in the course of which a certain very stout man had been obliged 
to walk along a narrow ledge round a precipice. ‘*‘He came 
through safely,’ he said, ** but he had literally to cling on with 
his eyebrows.” 

And even in Tok New STATESMAN, a few months ago, so 
careful a writer as the late Mr. Massingham, when complaining 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s infrequent attendance at the House 
of Commons, and contrasting it with the practice of the Prime 
Ministers of an earlier day, committed the slip of writing that he 
remembered how Mr. Gladstone every afternoon “ was literally 
glued to the Treasury bench.’’—Yours, etc., 

Jerusalem. S. 

February 16th. 


SIDNEY JERROLD. 


Miscellany 


THE SLUGGARD 
B’ my side on the seat of the little, out-of-the-way 


square, sat a man. 

He had attracted my attention from the first 
by his strange attitude and still stranger behaviour. He 
was bending down, his knees on a level with his face, his 
hands deep in his trouser pockets. On one knee he had a 
book which he seemed to be reading, lazily following the 
lines with half-closed eyes. When he had finished the 
page instead of turning over he raised his eyes and divided 
his attention between a little cloud creeping across the sky 
and the iron railings of the square. 

Every now and then a light spring breeze would rustle 
softly by, move the lappets of my coat, stir last year’s 
dry leaves at our feet and finally turn over my absent- 
minded neighbour’s page. 

When he heard the page rustling he would again lower 
his eyes to his book and continue to read in the same sleepy 
way as before. After turning over several pages in this 
manner the breeze increased in strength and ended by 
blowing the book to the ground. 

My neighbour glanced indifferently at his book lying on 
the pathway and shutting his eyes began to dose. 


—— 


“Tsay. Look... 
him by his sleeve. 

He opened his eyes and looked thoughtfully at the book. 

** Yes, I see it.” 

** Well, why don’t you pick it up?” 

He turned towards me with a cunning look in his sleepy 
eyes. 

“Not worth getting up for. No, don’t move, please, 
Someone else will pick it up.” 

* But 

At that moment a woman in a shawl carrying a basket 
appeared from a side street. When she got abreast of us 
she saw the book and instinctively stooping down to pick 
it up, said : 

** Your book fell down, sirs ! ”’ 

So saying, she placed it on the seat, and after staring 
at us in some surprise, went on her way. 

My neighbour opened his sleepy eyes and winked. 

“Well! What did I tell you?” 

‘““ Would it have been so difficult for you to pick it up 
yourself ? ” 

** Do you think it would have been easy ? ” 

I began to talk to him. A Sluggard, so thoroughly con- 
vinced of his own righteousness, I had never met before, 

“I tell you candidly,” he complained, “ man has too 
much to do in this life! He has to eat, drink, dress, 
wash and pray if he is religious! I do not comment on the 
outrageous fact that all this is not even considered work. 
But just think! As if all that was not enough, he has still 
got to work! Nice little planet this is, isn’t it ?” 

‘“* How do you manage to live then ?” I asked. 

** Mine is not life,’’ he groaned ; “ it’s torture.” 

Knitting his brows and clearly desirous to impress me, he 
said : 

** Just fancy: yesterday I had to go to my tailor to order 
a suit!” 

As this statement left me cold he continued : 

“Yes! Order a suit! May it burst along all the seams! 
Select the material, lining, get measured .... ” 

Still I gave him no sympathy. 

** Raise your arms, he says ! 
Don’t stoop! Stretch your leg out! 
like that ?” 

““Your existence is too horrible,’ I said earnestly. 
** Why don’t you make an end of it all?” 

He said frankly : 

“TI have already thought about it. But, you know, 
there is such a bother with all those stupid hooks and ropes. 
And then you have to write all those last notes... 
congratulatory messages or whatever they call them. I 
decided it was far too much trouble.” 

He lifted his eyes to the sky and said : 

“Why, the sun is setting. Can you tell me what the 
time is?” 

“* My watch has stopped,” I said. 

** May this vile planet burst ! It whirls and whirls on, and 
for no apparent reason.” 

“You could easily find out the time in the shop opposite 
the square,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he said with an expectant glance. 

I rose. 

‘“‘ T’ll walk over and have a look!” 

‘“‘ I'd rather not put you to such trouble,” he exclaimed. 
‘** Perhaps we'd better wait for somebody to pass and ask 
him.” 

On returning I 

* 


. your book——”’ I said, plucking 


Take off your coat .... 
Eh? How do you 


found him still in the same attitude. 

* * * * * , 

I began to pay the Sluggard visits and a strange friend: 
ship sprang up between us. At our meetings I would sweat 
at him with all my might, but he would smile good-nature®) 
and say : 
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ON 


“Qh, never mind. What do you want to argue for?” 

Yesterday, I went to see him, and found him as usual 
lying on his bed. 

All around him lay torn bits of newspaper, not to mention 
his overcoat which he had evidently taken off in a hurry 
and dropped on the floor when he came back from his 
customary walk. 

He turned his head towards me and said, joyously : 

“Why, it’s you! Do you know, I have been waiting for 
you for over half an hour.” 

" “Well, what happened ? ” 

“Would you do me a favour?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“But really I hardly like to trouble you——” 

“But what is it? If I can only a 

“T am afraid it will inconvenience you 

“You are inconveniencing me far more by beating 
about the bush! Tell me what you want?” 

“Would you fetch me the umbrella from the stand in 
the hall ? ” 

“Why, is it raining in here ? ” 

“No, but my confounded cigarette-case has fallen under 
the bed.” 

“Well?” 

“The umbrella has a handle with a crook. 
the case out with it.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be much easier to do it with your hand ? ” 

He looked at me deferentially : 

“Would it?” 

I got his case for him and asked : 

“What are all these scraps of paper lying about ?” 

“Bits of newspaper. Peter, the fool, may he boil over 
an eternal fire, left to-day’s paper spread over the bed.” 

“Well?” 

“I came in, lay down, then I wanted to read the paper, 
but it was too much trouble to get up.” 

“Well?” 

“So I have been pulling bits off round the edge. When 
I've read one bit, I throw it away. Very convenient, you 
know, though I did get in rather a muddle with the leading 
article. I’m lying just over the middle of it.” 

I opened my mouth intending to tell him what I thought 
of him, when a shrill scream sounded through the open 
window. 

It made us both shudder, and I darted to the window. 

A dark object, uttering desperate cries, was struggling in 
the water of the canal, not twenty feet from the house. A 
woman and a shop-boy were running to and fro on the bank 
waving their arms and shouting. 

“He'll drown——” I began, turning round to the 
Sluggard. 

tt seemed as if a spring had suddenly unfolded under 





” 





I shall hook 


“Damn him!” he came running to the window. “ Of 
oe he’ll drown. May he be run over by an evening 
Tain,” 

Then, throwing off his coat, he threw himself like a stone 
from the window. 

I could see from his look that had the window been on 
the third floor he would have thrown himself out just as 
eeeealy. But fortunately his flat was on the ground 
oor, 


The next minute I, too, had jumped out after him. I was 
tearing off to the canal bank. 

The Sluggard was already in the water. He swam to the 

" ling man and shouted : 

Keep as still as you can. Keep as still as you can.” 

_ Tam certain that he was giving this advice from his 
imherent laziness. 
But the Sluggard himself displayed an unwonted energy 


and presence of mind. Five minutes after we were already 
pulling on to the bank the unwary cabman who had fallen 
into the canal, and also my friend the Sluggard—-silent 
and looking like a drowned rat. 

His teeth were firmly set, his eyes shut. 

The cabman sat on the bank and sobbed. A shop- 
keeper came up to the prostrate Sluggard, stooped down, 
felt him and then, removing his cap, said: 

“It is all over. One more Christian soul gone !” 

“What d’you mean, gone ?” I exclaimed in consterna- 


tion. “It cannot be! No. He'll surely come round. We 
must save him! Friends! Help me carry him to his 


flat. It’s only just over there.” 

The wet cabman, the woman, the shopkeeper and the 
boy lifted the Sluggard’s body and led by me carried him 
with some difficulty to his flat. 

The whole company lifted him on his bed, crossed them- 
selves like one man, and then went silently out on tiptoe, 
leaving me alone with the body. 

The body moved. Then the Sluggard’s cunning glance 
met mine. 

“* Have they gone ?”’ he asked. 

“Thank God, you're alive! And I feared 

“Forgive me for inconveniencing you. Being all wet I 
simply couldn’t face coming home on my own legs, so I 
made up my mind to let those fools (may they be hanged one 
after another) carry me. I say, will you do me a favour ? ”’ 

“ Well?” 

“Would you mind pressing the button over my head, 
though really I hate to have to inconvenience you.” 

A. AVERCHENKO. 





THE MONASTERIES OF ST. BRUNO 


T is a historical fact that monasteries were dissolved 
| in Italy on December 81st, 1866, and yet there is 
surely no country that can show so strong a muster 
of these nice, living anachronisms. Moreover, monks are still 
very popular in country districts, and it is not long since by 
stealthy approach to the wicket we were able to see a fine 
specimen of this rare species dispensing an eye elixir to an 
old peasant. His pharmacy gave out that enchanting 
medieval perfume for which you may search in vain through 
the chemists’ shops of England ; and, finally and most im- 
portant, the monk was of the white-robed Carthusian order, 
who form the rarest game of all. 

Anyone interested may read a splendid account of the 
Grande Chartreuse, the Mother-house of this order, in 
William Beckford’s Letters from Italy and Spain ; but it is 
most unwise to draw a conclusion of general austerity as 
regards the buildings of this Order out of those expert pages. 
The chronicler of Aleobaca and Batalha has a more gaunt 
and gloomy tale to tell of the Grande Chartreuse, and one 
more in keeping with that second phase of his own life which 
centred round his pseudo-abbey of Fonthill. 

He describes the Chartreuse as nearly bare of decoration, 
though we must except from this generality the series of 
scenes from the life of St. Bruno by le Sueur, some of which 
are now in the Louvre, and those occasional portraits that 
were the work of a gifted painter-monk who was debarred 
from the exercise of his talent owing to its worldly dangers 
and only allowed to paint the portrait of each new Abbot, 
an opportunity which we may suppose came to him but 
twice or thrice in a lifetime of prayer. 

As the Carthusians got further away from the dark forests 
of Dauphiné their spirit seems to have lightened, and in 
Italy and Spain they indulged their wealth as fully as pos- 
sible through those ancient safety-valves—architecture, and 
its attendants, painting and sculpture. So great was the 


fertility of their effort that they attained in the majority of 
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cases to a true distinction and manner of their own, which 
method it is impossible to confuse with the buildings of any 
other Order. The Certosa of Pavia seems, of course, the 
obvious next step at this juncture, but I do not propose to 
discuss it because it has not the characteristics for which we 
are searching, and because, secondly, it no longer contains 
monks, and this fact alone deprives one of a large share of 
the pleasure to be found by visiting it. In fact, the Certosa 
of Pavia is one of those queer incidents in the history of 
taste ; like Heidelberg Castle, it was once extolled to the 
skies and is now passed over in silence—hushed up, almost. 

The remaining Chartreuses of Italy all conform to the 
same model, more or less, and so anyone who has seen the 
Certosa di Val d’Ema, near Florence, or that of S. Martino 
above Naples must have some remembrance of their general 
plan and design. Exactly the same in all general details 
are the remaining monasteries of Padula in Calabria, Calci 
near Pisa, and Trisulti near Rome. Serra San Bruno in the 
extreme south of Calabria, and that of Farneta near Lucca 
I have not visited, but should imagine that they also have 
adopted the same standard. 

Now the problem that these convents raise amounts to 
this. They have all been designed by architects of a fifth, 
one might even say a tenth-rate category, and yet they 
possess a dignity and a beauty from which some of our 
Empire-builders, the designers of the new Regent Street, 
for example, might well draw strength. It is the same case 
over again with modern music and with modern painting. 
You have only to be a Frenchman or a Spaniard, and 
although you may not have half the potential equipment of 
your English brother musician or artist, the path seems 
easier for you and you find yourself a long way ahead. Why 
should this be so ? 

The case of these Carthusian monasteries offers a fairly 
simple consideration of these questions, because, as I have 
said, no one is willing to come forward and acclaim them as 
actual masterpieces, and because they are not yet old 
enough to have any fictitious sentimental value attached 
to them over and above their actual merit in design. Yet, 
at the same time, no one could deny to them great and re- 
markable qualities. 

Other monastic orders in Italy did not arrive, in this 
period, at such cohesion and singularity of design. The 
Jesuits we can except from this ; but then, as not actually 
monks, they are not involved in the discussion. That their 
buildings—if not their status—merit this inclusion will be 
readily admitted by anyone who has seen the Churches of 
the Gesu and S. Ignazio in Rome. The situation in an 
earlier Italy where you had the two rival confraternities, 
Franciscan and Dominican, building in competition—as 
at Florence, S. Croce and S. Maria Novella; Naples, 
S. Chiara and S. Domenico; and Venice, Frari and SS. 
Giovanni and Paolo—was not carried down into later times. 
Orders of more recent expansion, Theatines and Celestines 
grew architecturally into a considered purpose and expres- 
sion, but they never attained to anything that approached 
Carthusian completeness. 

Those cloisters—always two or three small and intricately 
colonnaded ones leading towards the big, box-hedged one 
in the centre—those churches overwhelmed by marble and 
frescoe ; those sacristies with their inlaid presses and 
tessellated pavements : who could ever mistake a monastery 
with these requisites for the product of Dominican or Fran- 
ciscan hands? Moreover, the most painstaking of these 
efforts, the inlaying, the tessellating, sometimes even the 
frescoing, has nearly always the touching merit of being 
home-made, of being, in fact, as a monk assured the writer 
the other day at the Certosa of Pisa “ fatto in casa.” It 
gives an exquisite pleasure to the romantic mind to reflect 
on the ruins of English Abbeys and imagine the tedious and 
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long-drawn art of illumination being practised within those 
ivied walls ; why, then, should we deny ourselves a kindred 
pleasure, but one derived from a less exiguous output, when 
visiting an Italian Certosa ? 

Some Carthusian artists, indeed, would seem to haye 
risen to a considerable degree above ordinary monkish skill, 
which, whether engaged in liqueur making or marquetry, 
has sometimes only patience, that virtue that we associate 
with careful calligraphy, to recommend it. Thus the inlay 
at S. Martino, above Naples, has remarkable skill and clever. 
ness and is really as good as that esteemed masterpiece of 
its kind, the cabinet in the Palace of the Duke of Urbino, 

They were capable, too, of a creditable performance in 
more exalted fields of art, as can be seen from the frescoes 
in the Church of the Certosa of Pisa that were painted by 
Don Stefano Cassiani, a monk from the neighbouring 
Certosa of Lucca. These are good paintings of their own 
bad kind, though the skilful hand of the architect has much 
enhanced their effect by his fine setting. The brothers 
Guidi, well-known Bolognese “* perspectivists,” were called 
in finally, about the year 1710, and the ornaments of gar- 
lands and festoons that they painted round these said 
frescoes may be said fairly to take one’s breath away. After 
this, the same pair augmented by two more Bolognese 
brothers, of the name of Roli, were allowed a free hand in 
the series of little chapels leading out of the main church. 
The monkish pupils trained by these two pairs of brothers 
were at work all over the building—in chapel, corridor, and 
state rooms, and no artist interested in scene-painting could 
help being amazed by their fertility of design, out of all 
comparison, surely, with their actual artistic importance. 
Passages are turned into open colonnades, rooms into 
garden arbours, and staircases into sculpture galleries. 

These, briefly, are the sort of qualities to be found in the 
various Chartreuses of this date, and they give ample 
ground for study to any architect who has opportunities, 
either in the direction of hotel planning or of building huge 
commercial houses. As their character is not specifically 
solemn or sacred there is nothing particularly incongruous 
in studying them with this end in view. They give a most 
interesting idea of how avowedly humble talent can appear 
to the best advantage working on sound grammatical lines, 
and it is most patently obvious that the painters and 
artisans concerned thoroughly enjoyed their work, for there 
is remarkable freshness and zest in its execution. 

This group of buildings, if one can collect these various 
monasteries under one heading, are so recent in date that 
they have not yet come within the sphere of criticism. They 
will most certainly be included one day, because they form 
collectively one of the last waves of building in Italy, and 
convents like Melk and Géttweig in Austria, which are In 
no way better than these, have already received the admira- 
tion of everyone who delights in sound planning and bold 
construction. In Spain, the Carthusians proceeded from 
peacefulness to violence, and produced at Granada a convent 
which, as Theophile Gautier says, appears to have been 4 
most energetic attempt at rivalling the Alhambra ™ 
delicacy and complexity of ornament. 

In Italy, as I have said, their efforts were directed towards 
what a seventeenth century mind considered suavity and 
serenity, and a study of their principles will form another 
link in connecting the old European building tradition with 
what is fine and harmonious in our own. The architects of 
minor importance who designed them were content to work 
upon certain established canons of excellence, which they 
were enabled to carry out successfully by their knowledge of 
architectural grammar. They, in fact, formed the rules thst 
greater men are supposed to break; these, unfortunately, 
are days in which such laws are too seldom kept and to 
seldom violated. SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
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Current Literature 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY 


Forgotten Lyrics of the Eighteenth Century. 
Doucuty. Witherby. 10s. 6d. 


Poetic Diction: A Study of Eighteenth Century Verse. By 
Tuomas QuayLeE, D.Litt. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Suppose some curious change of taste gradually confined 
musicians almost entirely to playing the flute. It would not 
be hard, nor yet very helpful, to observe that the ensuing 
decline of music was doubtless due to this change—because 
there are many things that cannot be expressed on the flute, 
many that cannot be played on it without discord or monotony 
past endurance. The real difficulty would be to understand 
why, then, people continued to tolerate the tyranny of the flute 
at all. Similarly with eighteenth-century poetry. Here too 
it is easy enough to point out how mediocre most poets were 
bound to be in a century which confined them almost entirely 
to three or four conventional metres, a rigidly syllabic scansion, 
and an equally artificial diction. But why—the difficulty 
remains—was the age content, and more than content, with 
such a state of things? And, further, what makes the minor 
poetry of the period so unsatisfactory, even of its kind? For 
if Pope proved what heights the couplet, with all its limitations, 
could attain, yet those heights are strangely seldom reached by 
other poets of his time and after him. 

This general inferiority it is indeed the fashion of the moment 
to deny, and there has recently been a series of attempts to 
magnify the minor poetry of the eighteenth century; for it 
has seemed to provide a last unexhausted field for those who 
labour to discover lost treasures of our literature—or, if not to 
discover, to invent. Yet even after a couple of pleasant hours 
over Mr. Doughty’s book, the ordinary reader is likely to remain 
of the opinion that if the sections of eighteenth-century verse 
in our Anthologies are thin, and half filled out at that with 
poems which are in revolt against the verse standards of the 
eighteenth century, this is after all merely just and as it should 
be. But why should it be? What is wrong? 

To us poetry means the successful expression in rhythmical 

e of emotions we can value, whether they are excited 
by the fall of Caesar or of a sparrow. The emotion may be 
perfectly familiar, for instance praise of a mistress’ eyebrow, so 
that we learn nothing but simply enjoy the way it is expressed ; 
or it may be strange to us so that we cry inwardly in response 
not only, “‘ How true!” but “How new!” That is to say, 
it may either be new, because it is something we have never 
felt, like the longing of the Prisoner of Chillon to get back to 
his dungeon, or the eestasies of Crashaw or the charnel-brood- 
ings of Beddoes (though we are, of course, able to imagine 
them, with the help of fragments of our own remembered 
experiences, otherwise the poem remains mere sound and fury) ; 
or the emotion may seem new, though half familiar too, because 
we have never so deeply or subtly analysed it in ourselves, like 
the tangle of passions in Modern Love or the agonised sensitive- 
ness of the poetry of Hardy. Similarly novelist and playwright 
have their choice of re-creating familiar types, like the lover or 
the miser, or creating new ones like Hamlet or Hedda Gabler. 
(In practice the wise do both.) Now, if the emotions expressed 
are familiar, the value of the poem must lie in its treatment 
and style—things that seem to matter less where there is the 
fascination of the unknown as well. Yet even the unheard-of 
soon grows commonplace and people find, like Grant Allen, 
that they themselves take the impossible Hedda “ down to 
dinner twice a week”; so that here too style counts in the 
end. It is no longer as startling as when Keats was young 
to wish “to pass upon the midnight without pain”; it occurs 
to undergraduates ; but the style remains. 

The feelings, however, which find expression in typical 
eighteenth-century verse neither are nor seem new in the least. 
This is not just because they are more than a hundred years old ; 

c and the Sonnets of Shakespeare are a century older 
still. Not only the practice but the theory of the neo-classic 
age insisted on the familiar and eschewed the new; it was 
not for the poet to reveal unnoticed streaks in a tulip or a soul, 
but to renew the thoughts of elder poets and the universal 

of mankind. For him the unknown was No Man’s 
land; and a character like Iago was an artistic as well as a 
moral monster ; for it is notorious that soldiers as a class are 
really “honest” men. All this was very hampering ; but it 


By OswaLp 


need not in itself have been fatal. The deepest things in life 
are familiar. 


There is nothing novel in the feelings which 





brought Horace’s poetry to birth; but he remains one of the 
great poets of the world, because, if his thoughts are common 
as flies, the happiness of his style and his personality has made 
them as rare and as immortal as flies in amber. But it was 
impossible that the common poetic style of any age should 
possess the happiness or the individuality of that little, plump, 
lovable character. The style of eighteenth-century poets is, 
in general, “a pity”; and as for personality, Nature bestowed 
on few of them anything very striking (Dryden does give an 
impression of greatness, but then Dryden half belongs to an 
earlier and greater age) and poetic fashion discouraged the 
display of what they had. In short, the minor verse of the 
period consists largely of hackneyed feelings in hackneyed 
verse, things often thought but seldom worse expressed. And 
an extra curse of their conventionality of heart and tongue 
is that it makes them seem less sincere than they sometimes 
are. We suspect those who have all the right sentiments of 
having no feelings at all, and those who talk in clichés of not 
even meaning what they say. This is often unjust; but it 
is quite inevitable. The eighteenth century was as fanatical 
as it was capable of being, on the subject of the proper style 
for gentlemen to use in poetry ; but it is impossible that such 
a thing should even exist. “Le style c’est de 'homme” ; 
and any style common to a whole epoch is doomed to be com- 
monly bad. This may be granted without going to the opposite 
extreme of Verlaine. 
Car nous voulons la Nuance encore, 
Pas le Couleur, rien que la Nuance ; 
Oh! la Nuance seule fiance 
Le réve au réve et la flite au cor. 
So that the minor verse of the neo-classics is seldom more than 
wittily pretty or prettily witty ; and, since wit is rare, is more 
often tedious and disgusting. Even the great poets are different 
from those of other ages. Even Pope, like lightning—the 
flickering play of summer lightning in the distance or the dazzling 
flash overhead—amuses or amazes, blasts perhaps, but never 
warms; even Gray, outside his Country Churchyard, that 
magnificent Dead March of commonplaces, seems to me more 
interesting in his letters. And what an eighteenth-century 
minor tended to make of the Country Churchyard, witness 
this passage quoted by Mr. Doughty from the Rev. James 
Fordyce’s ** Soliloquy Written in a Country Churchyard”’ : 
Time was, these ashes lived—a time must be 
When others thus may stand—and look at me, 
Alarming thought! no wonder ‘tis we dread 
O’er these uncomfortable vaults to tread. 
That thrill down the spine, that quickening of the pulse, that 
wonder, that momentary sense of intenser life, as at a vision 
of some Beauty never born before starting from the changeless 
sea of things—these even the lesser poets of the English centuries 
since Chaucer can give, but our Classic Age—whatever other 
pleasures it provides—but seldom and to few. 

This is what seems lacking in eighteenth-century poetry 
which is really typical (it is mostly its rebels that we read) ; 
but why was it? ‘Because they had a horrible style.” But 
why did they have a horrible style? ‘* Because their England, 
like the prosaic fifteenth-century England of the Pastons, was 
materialistically absorbed in material progress—with ‘com- 
merce settled on every tree.”” But so was the England of 
the Victorians. “Because they lived on a theory that reason 
was good and emotion bad.” Read their lives! Really, of 
course, there were more reasons than it is possible to disentangle 
—the reaction from seventeenth-century lawlessness, in mind 
as well as in metre and language ; the overgrowth of the critical 
spirit ; the depressing influence of the glory of Dryden and 
Pope, as well as the Ancients, which crushed succeeding poets 
into a mixture of imitativeness and inferiority-complex, as the 
Augustans crushed Silver Latin literature and Chaucer the 
writers of the fifteenth century. But there are two other 
reasons of which more can be said. Their theory of the essence 
of the poet’s aim was different; and, partly in consequence 
of this, some of the most poetical things in eighteenth-century 
literature are not in verse at all, but in its prose. 

Poetry, said they, should imitate Nature; Nature is the 
way sensible people behave and believe the world to behave ; 
and the most sensible people of all were the Ancients. After 
the frenzies of Fifth Monarchy Men and the orgies of the Re- 
storation, the importance of good sense had been rediscovered ; 
and the value of Science and the scientific intellect was being 
discovered for the first time. Accordingly new-found faith in 
reason plunged these people into the supreme unreason of for- 
getting how illogical an animal man is, and how important that 
side of him always remains; they even persuaded themselves 
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that the Universe itself was quite obviously rational. Hence 
Dryden’s remark, amazing when one stops to think what it 
implies, that ‘‘ the composition of poetry is and ought to be of 
Wit.” It was not nearly so much that they repressed their 
emotions, as that they thought them neither very important 
nor very decent to dwell upon and discuss, except in their most 
traditional and general aspects. Hence that terrible imper- 
sonality and unintimacy of most of their poetry. Queen 
Victoria complained that Mr. Gladstone addressed her as if 
she were a public meeting; our complaint of them is that they 
address us as if they were a public meeting, their human in- 
dividuality lost in this undivine average. In real life even 
those whose conversation on every other subject is utterly 
tedious, become fascinating when they pour out to us their 
hidden hopes and sorrows. But with this theory of poetry 
all those intimate sadnesses and agonies, which have given life 
to the utterance of so many minor poets in other eras, were 
sternly ruled out. It was like their social canons. ‘ One 
might have gout, but one must walk about all the same without 
making grimaces. It was part of good breeding to hide one’s 
sufferings.” No pageants of bleeding hearts, no sonnet-keys 
to unlock them—indeed there were no sonnets. Dr. Johnson 
was particularly severe with Boswell on this subject of seeking 
sympathy by confidences ; pity, said that stern reason, could 
do him no good. And it was equally typical that Boswell’s 
betrayal of an emotional imagination in the remark, that hearing 
music made him wish to rush into the thickest of the battle, 
only called down the snub—* I should never hear it if it made 
me feel such a fool.” Indeed Johnson would probably have 
felt much the same irritation had he lived to read the emotion 
roused in a certain Mr. Wordsworth by the song of a Scotch 
Reaper (such as he had heard himself with mild interest on his 
trip to the Hebrides) with its memories of battles long ago. 
Arnold’s summary of Gray, that he “‘ never spoke out,”’ applies 
in a different way to the poets of the age in general. They 
were forbidden to give themselves away: the careers of Byron 
and Wordsworth and Shelley consisted of little else. Indeed 
it is one of the great things about poetry that it enables people 
to do so. But there seemed a sort of emotional immodesty 
about such behaviour to the society whose passing away was to 
be marked, and hastened, by the abashless exhibitionism of 
Rousseau. Goethe knew : 


Gute Gesellschaft hab’ ich gesehn, man nennt sie die gute 
Wenn sie zum kleinsten Gedicht keine Gelegenheit giebt. 


It was because of this mental attitude that their colourless 
diction of clichés gained its hold; and naturally, the vicious 
circle once formed, this artificiality of diction helped to make 
spontaneous self-expression harder than ever. Poetry became 
a sort of poetry-game for gentlemen (as Dryden remarked, 
the civilest men are commonly the dullest); and poetry 
remained in bondage longest because it was more traditional 
than other forms, and more bullied by the Ancients. Hence a 
certain amount of poetic power must have died unheard for 
want of outlet (what could a Webster have done in such an 
age ?), a certain amount must have expressed itself in prose. 


Here lies in part the answer to Mr. Iolo Williams’ contention 
that the English, being the most poetical race in the world, 
cannot have produced for a century poetry mostly bad. The 
syllogism is questionable in other ways, and the best poetry 
does not need logic to prove it good ; but there is also the con- 
sideration that the most poetical part of the literature of the 
century was not always its verse. ‘‘ Cousin Swift, you will 
never be a poet,” said Dryden, with a truth that was not for- 
given him; yet what tragic poet ever conceived more fearful 
moments that Swift fashioned for himself in that long tragedy 
of his life—Vanessa—that relic of Stella, the envelope found 
after his death, marked “Only a woman’s hair’’—the birth- 
days spent in mourning, with the Bible open at Job’s curse on 
the night in which a man-child was conceived? So too in 
pages of the great novels, in moments of Goldsmith and Sterne, 
there are more poetic visions of human character and human 
life than in all the dreary verse-drama of the day—**‘I thought 
love had been a joyous thing,’ said my uncle Toby.” How 
many professional poets of his generation could challenge 
the majesty of Johnson’s sadness or the imaginative splendour 
of the periods of Burke? And, lastly, if we look for the Epic 
of the age, we must turn, not to Pope’s translation, but to the 
Decline and Fall. Just as the history of Tacitus has far more 
poetical quality than all the scrubbed and polished hexameters 
of the first century of the Roman Empire, so Gibbon’s narrative 
of that Empire’s age-long destruction is, with all its utter differ- 
ence, the only counterpart, for epic grandeur and magnificence, 
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which the eighteenth century can set against Milton’s handling 
of the Fall of Man in the century before. 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short and 
interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated with painful anxiety ; 
nor can it be thought surprising that the Genius of the Empire 
should once more appear before him, covering with a funereal 
veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from 
the Imperial tent. The monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth to refresh his spirits with the coolness of the mid. 
night air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that he had seen 
the menacing countenance of the god of war; the council which 
he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices, unanimously pronounced 
that he should abstain from action ; but on this occasion necessity 
and reason were more prevalent than superstition; and the 
trumpets sounded at the break of day. 

The historical value of that last clause, for instance, is nothing; 
yet how it rounds the whole! It was not the English of the 
eighteenth century that were unimaginative or passionless or 
unpoetical ; it was only their poetry. 

Mr. Doughty has been criticised because his “ forgotten 
lyrics” were not really forgotten at all, or else because they 
ought to have been allowed to remain so. This is a little hard; 
and it is possible to pass some time very pleasantly over a 
book which has no great pretensions, but has brought together 
some curious things. Dr. Quayle’s work is a monument of 
drudgery and contains a few interesting horrors of the period 
such as Young's: 

All the distinctions of this little life 
Are quite cutaneous (superficial). 
But it is a book that leaves the reader feeling older rather than 
wiser, and a work on poetic diction should at least not betray 
ignorance of the mere grammar of prose. 
F. L. Lucas, 


THE TIMES 


Moberley Bell and His Times. By F. Harcourt Kircamn. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 

This book is a most competent piece of journalism but its 
title is misleading. It contains numerous references to Mr. 
Moberly Bell, the famous Manager of the Times, but in sub- 
stance it is the autobiography of Mr. Kitchin, with whose 
portraits it is adorned. But there is no reason why the reader 
should complain of this, for the bubbling egotism of the author, 
though at times it verges almost on the grotesque, is never 
offensive, and the story he has to tell is too good to be spoiled 
by what in other circumstances might seem an excessive use 
of the first personal pronoun. Mr. Kitchin (alias “ Bennet 
Copplestone” and Editor of the Glasgow Herald) carries his 
admiration of Mr. Kitchin to a point at which it becomes posi- 
tively disarming. He writes of the effect of ‘* my serenely cold 
articles ’’ and tells us that he himself had qualities which re- 
sembled those of Moberly Bell so that he was able to give him 
‘a battle of wits [which] was a rich feast for which he always 
hungered.”’ He tells us also that in his own day he (Mr. Kitchin) 
was unsurpassed amongst journalists in his ability to make a 
market for his own writings and that in the world of insurance 
““I should have made a large fortune.” Of a certain very 
competent journalist to whom he once gave a leg up, he writes 
‘“‘his name stands at the top of my private list of Harcourt 
Kitchin’s Young Men”’—and thus he makes one wonder whether 
one’s failure to remember the name of Kitchin does not argue 
extreme ignorance of the wide world of journalism. The 
Times, on whose staff he served through certain critical years, 
treated him both badly and well. It dismissed him and then 
took him back. He bears no grudge, but if it “‘ had repaid a 
fraction of its debts to me I should have made that fortune 
out of journalism which has always been denied to me.” 

But these quotations are perhaps hardly a fair sample of 4 
book which with all its faults of grammar and taste is very 
well worth reading. We cannot share Mr. Kitchin’s astonish- 
ment at the fact that “ never once in all my years at Printing 
House Square was I permitted to write a leader all by myself, 
but we certainly realise that he must have been of great assist- 
ance to Mr. Moberly Bell in the fight to preserve the great 
traditions of the Times, and that he is probably right in claiming 
that he “ alone among living men is able to tell the dramatic 
story in the fashion in which it deserves to be told.” For # 
is indeed a dramatic story—the weakness of the Walters, the 
temporary incursion of Pearson, the ultimate triumph of Harms 
worth. 
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The Times before 1908—-when Harmsworth bought it— 
was a most remarkable institution, unique in all the history 
of journalism. It enjoyed a prestige which no other newspaper 
in the world has ever approached. Its ruinously expensive 
foreign news was unequalled; its principles were altogether 
above criticism, for never did it attempt to influence its foreign 
correspondents, nor to alter their despatches, nor yet did it 
allow them appreciably to deflect the Editorial policy which 
was expressed every day in its leading articles. It was a paper 
for which a first-rate man could work without ever a misgiving, 
provided he told the truth as he understood it. His work would 
not be tampered with, nor, once chosen, would he be dismissed 
without very serious cause. To be a correspondent of the 
Times in those days was a golden chance such as few journalists 
nowadays enjoy—though even to-day the tradition survives to 
the extent that a correspondent of the Times is probably freer 
than the correspondents of any other newspaper in the world 
to say what he thinks without fear of editorial censure. There 
was also a great tradition of accuracy. In the sub-editorial 
departments no pains were spared to prevent the misdescription 
of a single fact or a single personage. Every paragraph of 
the Times was meticulously examined by competent sub-editors. 
Its foreign news was the material of history ; its use of titles 
carried the authority of Burke; its Law Reports were—and 
still are—allowed to be quoted in the Courts. But behind all 
these unique and most admirable features there remained until 
1908 a hopelessly antiquated and inefficient machine. One 
group of people owned the premises of Printing House Square, 
another the paper itself, yet another the right to print the 
paper. The printing department (controlled by the brothers 
Walter) exercised a veto, unchallengeable in practice, upon 
every proposal for improved production. No intelligible “‘ make- 
up” was possible. The “City News” for example would be on 
p. 2 one day and on p. 19 the next, just as it might suit the 
convenience of the foreman printer, who was always able to 
persuade the proprietors that changes were ‘* impracticable.” 
Accordingly the Times remained the ablest, the most honest 
and accurate, and the most unreadable paper in the world— 
until Harmsworth came in and broke the printing contract. 

The story of that we cannot summarise here, but it is a story 
well worth reading as Mr. Kitchin tells it. He exaggerates 
the melodrama ; he assumes often that he alone knows things 
which in fact dozens of people knew; and he talks a good 
deal of sheer nonsense about a certain **‘German syndicate” 
which he believes tried to buy up the Times for purposes of 
German propaganda. He also rather curiously suggests that 
when Lord Northcliffe bought the T'imes the public was unaware 
of the identity of the purchaser. This must be a lapse of 
memory, for the fact was widely published before ever Lord 
Northcliffe set foot in Printing House Square. Moreover he 
greatly underestimates both Lord Northcliffe personally and 
the services which he rendered to the Times by modernising 
its production without seriously upsetting its tradition. It 
needed a great journalist to do that. Mr. Kitchin even goes 
so far as to say that he does not understand why Lord North- 
cliffe selected Monotype instead of Linotype machines for the 
setting of the Times—which can only, as it seems to us, mean that 
Mr. Kitchin has not studied the technique of modern newspaper 
production and does not know the difference between first- 
class and good second-class printing. In point of fact the type 
used in the Times (and also in this journal) cannot be obtained 
in Linotype. Mr. Kitchin moreover seems to think that Lord 
Northcliffe’s métier related solely to ‘* the production, distribu- 
tion and advertising departments of a daily newspaper.”’ If he 
really believes that he knew little of Lord Northcliffe, who with 
all his faults was one of the ablest of modern journalists— 
a little perhaps above the criticism even of the Editor of so 
important a paper as the Glasgow Herald. Mr. Kitchin failed— 
and confesses his failure—even to understand why on a certain 
eecasion Lord Northcliffe refused a blatant full page advertise- 
ment of Selfridge’s. Other members of the Times staff, we 
may be sure, did not misunderstand the reason. Lord North- 
cliffe had perhaps less knowledge of, and reverence for, the 
traditions of the Times than Mr. Kitchin, but we suspect that 
he had a clearer understanding of its dignity and of the value 
of that dignity. 

Mr. Kitchin’s self-assurance makes us a little cross—he 
reminds us often of Boswell—but he knows a good deal that no 
one else knows about the recent history of the most famous of all 
hewspapers, and has succeeded in writing a book which, even 
if it does not gain a wide réclame amongst the general public, 
should certainly fascinate every professional journalist who 
has the chance of reading it. 


PRELATE AND PLAYBOY 


The Earl Bishop: the Life of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry, 
Earl of Bristol. By Wix11aM S. CuILpE-PEMBERTON. 2 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 42s. 


Swift had a theory that the British Crown made admirable 
appointments to Irish bishoprics, but unfortunately these saintly 
men on their way to Holyhead were knocked on the head by high- 
waymen, who, armed with their credentials, were inducted into 
their sees. When Frederick Hervey in all the glory of new lawn 
sleeves crossed to Dublin for the first time in 1767, his episcopal 
brethren were confronted with a figure much more baffling than 
any of Swift’s highwaymen. By rights he ought to have been a 
typical Castle Bishop, since he owed his promotion to the Vice- 
regal patronage of his brother, whom he was later to succeed as 
Earl of Bristol. It was, however, not in the nature of Hervey 
to do the expected thing. A pure-blooded Englishman, the new 
Bishop became the very pattern of an Irish playboy ; by pro- 
fession a man of peace, he was up to his neck in plots that 
logically should have ended in revolution. His own Primate, 
who described him as “ neither Papist nor Protestant,’ though 
he failed to deal with him ecclesiastically, implored the Govern- 
ment more than once to put him under lock and key. 

In spite of John Wesley’s praise, Hervey from the point of view 
of religion was as bad a misfit as the majority of the prelates of 
the Irish Establishment who, as one of their number declared, 
had “‘ nothing more to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich and 
die.”” To them as to Walpole quieta non movere was the essence 
of philosophic wisdom. They flattered themselves that they 
had kennelled all the dogs that could disturb their peace and 
were ready to rend anyone who fiddled with the locks. Hervey, 
however, was constitutionally incapable of leaving bolts and 
bars alone. He bubbled over with mental energy that must 
have been as uncomfortable to his colleagues as was the physical 
energy that when he was within sight of fifty caused him, 
according to a letter of his wife, to jump about the room like a 
boy and protest that he felt like five-and-twenty. Some of his 
activities were harmless enough. The most rigid Churchman 
could not complain about his love for collections of “ petrifac- 
tions” and “ vitrifactions,” his interminable correspondence 
with learned Italians upon “ the tooth of a strange fish,” his dis- 
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cussions with Arthur Young on the merits of “swingling” 
ploughs, or on a scheme for enriching the revenue and benefiting 
lovers of good port and claret by inducing the Government to 
buy up all the wine direct from Continental growers, and thus 
eliminate not only the middleman but the smuggler. He urged 
that agriculture might be profitably taught at college to “ the 
country clergyman who has little to do and the country gentle- 
man who has nothing,” a recommendation that might have 
found favour with his colleagues if he had not followed it up by 
advocating that education should be taken out of clerical hands. 
In Greece and Rome, he says, “‘ the saenies were taught by the 
philosophers, and the priests were limited to the temples of their 
gods, the only precincts in which our modern priests are not to be 
seen.”” His brethren no doubt expected this from a prelate who 
was on terms of friendship with Voltaire. On one of his visits to 
Ferney, Hervey had the best of the battle of wits. His host, 
pointing to a theatre and church on different sides of the road, 
asked, ‘* Oi joue on la plus grande farce?” The Bishop replied, 
** C’est selon les auteurs.” 

Had Hervey not meddled in politics his eccentricities would 
have created little scandal, for in eighteenth century Ireland 
an income of £40,000 a year covered a multitude of shortcomings. 
Yet in politics he saw more clearly than any Irish leader of his 
era, and the whole course of Irish affairs since his day confirms 
the soundness of his judgment. Grattan’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, even when buttressed by Flood’s Renunciation Act, 
was a woefully muddled business. Patriotic historians excuse 
its collapse by denunciations of English intrigue ; in reality it 
was Irish class prejudices and sectarian bigotry that wrecked 
the experiment. The Ascendancy desired to loosen English 
control, but only on condition that they retained their right to 
dominate Presbyterians and Catholics. Northern Dissenters, 
while seeking in their turn to clip the wings of the aristocracy, 
shrank from granting equal terms to the Catholics without whose 
co-operation their hopes were doomed to failure. Grattan defined 
the issue clearly enough as “‘ whether we are to be a Protestant 
settlement or an Irish nation,” but it was the Bishop of Derry 
who insisted that the Volunteers should demand the enfranchise- 
ment of Catholics and thus obtain a lever that would enable them 
to enforce a reform of Parliament. 

With Hervey the dignity of the Establishment counted as 
much or as little as what he called the “ silly religion” of the 
Catholics or the “ nonsense” of the Presbyterians. This may 
have been an advantage in giving him a clearer view of what the 
needs of the situation demanded, but his method of handling it 
was not calculated to soothe the feelings of any section. He may 
have been pulling the leg of the eminently respectable Charlemont 
when at the Volunteers’ Convention he told him with gusto, 
* Things are going well, my lord, we shall have blood.” But 
others by no means as timid as Charlemont looked askance at a 
Bishop who paraded the streets of Dublin in diamond-buckles 
and gold-tasselled white gloves, escorted by a troop of Volunteer 
dragoons who had elected him as their colonel. Even good 
patriots felt that the Earl-Bishop might have chosen for his 
political lieutenant a more seemly person than his nephew, 
‘Fighting Fitzgerald,” the worst type of eighteenth century 
squireen, one of whose exploits was to confine his father with 
whom he had quarrelled in a cave with a muzzled bear. This 
amiable youth, it was rumoured at the time, “ arranged to 
ambush Grattan in the streets of Dublin in order to remove an 
opponent from the Bishop’s path. Hervey and Fitzgerald 
laboured in vain, for the discussions soon made it clear that the 
mass of the Volunteers, loudly as they might cheer violent 
speeches, were not in the mood for pushing things to extremes. 
The break-up of the Convention was hailed as a triumph for con- 
stitutional authority, but in reality the Irish Parliament by 
rejecting reform signed its own death-warrant and made Pitt’s 
Act of Union inevitable. 

It is to the credit of the Bishop that he took his defeat with 
philosophic calm. ‘ If I cannot be the Cxsar nor the Cicero,” 
he told his daughter, ‘‘ I will be a less splendid but more useful 
citizen, the Lucullus of my time.” Very early in his Irish 
career he had been nicknamed “ the edifying Bishop ” from his 
passion for building, and his ambition, he declared, was “ to 
spend a green old age amongst artists, architects, masons and 
bricklayers.”” Leaving his see to look after itself for eleven long 
years—in reply to the remonstrances of three of his brethren 
on his prolonged absence he contented himself with sending to 
the Primate three peas in a bladder—Hervey careered up and 
down the Continent from Paris to Naples and Naples to Berlin, 
foregathering with everyone of note from Benjamin Franklin to 
Frederick the Great, intriguing to have himself appointed 
English ambassador to the Pope, and when this failed wheedling 





permission to take casts of the Vatican statues, planning expe. 
ditions to Egypt to secure obelisks and sphinxes for his Ickworth 
and Downhill mansions, @nd calling on kings and princes to fight 
to the death “ that gang of thieves, pickpockets, highwaymen 
cut-throats and cut-purses called the French Republic.” 

The Bishop had more reason to use strong language about the 
Republicans than most of his countrymen. When the French 
entered Rome in 1798 one of their first acts was to confiscate the 
Bishops’ collections of marbles, pictures and mosaic pavements, 
valued at £18,000, in spite of the appeal signed by 343 artists of 
all nations resident in Italy, who protested that “* this generous 
Irishman, having for these forty years past spent the greatest 
part of his income in employing artists of all nations, may be 
considered as a valuable and useful character to the Fine Arts 
which the French Republic protects.”’ If the Bishop had a good 
name with the artists and the epicures—every Hotel Bristol is 
a tribute to his memory—he was very much in the black books 
of the censors of morals. Like a good biographer, Mr. Childe- 
Pemberton makes a stiff fight for his view, but the evidence is 
altogether too strong, and the letters in these volumes are in 
themselves a proof of the truth of the remark of an enemy, “ to 
the end of his days he will be taken up with Lucinda.” Indeed, 
the last picture we get of him at seventy-five is from the pen of 
an Irish girl who saw at his house “ his three favourite mistresses 
beautifully represented as Juno, Minerva and Venus in the judg- 
ment of Paris,” and describes his driving through Rome “his 
face very sharp and wicked . . . . sitting in his carriage between 
two Italian women, dressed in white Bed-gown and Night-cap 
like a witch ; and giving himself the airs of an Adonis.” He died 
a few months later; and to humour the superstitious feeling of 
his sailors, the captain of the warship which carried the remains 
to England had the body “ packed and shipped as an antique 
statue,’ a touch that would have delighted the Bishop both as a 
collector and as a Hervey. 


TUDOR STUDIES 


Tudor Studies, Eprrep sy R. W. Seton-Watson. Longmans, 
Green. 15s. 

The author of 500 articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, of six chapters in the Cambridge Modern History, 
of one whole volume in Longmans’ Political History of England, 
the biographer of the Protector Somerset, of Archbishop Cranmer, 
and of Henry VIII., the compiler of some six volumes of excerpts 
from original documents, the writer of a short history of the Great 
War, he who at the bidding of the editors of the Home University 
Library undertook and achieved the almost incredible feat of 
compressing the whole history of England into a book of 50,000 
words, who was for fourteen years a Member of the Senate of 
the University of London and the Founder of the London 
Institute of Historical Research, who has contrived in his spare 
time to be a Fellow of All Souls’, a candidate for Parliament, 
and one of the most voracious readers of examination papers 
ever known, can hardly complain if even in his fifty-sixth 
year he becomes the recipient of that kind of honour which is 
usually reserved for the mighty who are also dead. But the 
object of the twelve authors of these Tudor Studies is only 
partially commemorative. They want not only to celebrate 
what their master and colleague has already done for the study 
of History in London University, but to wish him many more 
years of vigorous and fruitful work. In the midst of all his 
own activities he has fired so many others to go and do likewise 
that some of the more eminent among them have conspired 
together to present him with a little group of samples from the 
humming workshop over which he presides. ; 

It has been said that modern poetry is only fit for anthologies; 
at any rate the results of modern historical study are perhaps 
best expressed in the form of articles. The giants of the past 
were first and foremost literary men; they built the great books 
on which the decorators and contractors of the present day work; 
round some crumbling relic of the past grows up a gigantic 
scaffolding of scientific method, up and down the ladders and 
along the boarding clamber the diligent students with their hods 
and trowels and chisels; here a rickety pinnacle is unseat 
and gingerly lowered to be scraped and refaced and eventually 
put back again, here a dingy coat of arms is tricked out with 
bright new colours, and here a crumbling cornice makes Way 
for a sharp-edged block of new stone, from time to time down 
comes the scaffolding itself and you have to cudgel your memory 
to recollect what the unrestored fabric was like, sometimes 4 
whole new wing or at least another dormer window or a coml- 
plementary turret is slowly constructed, and so the actual 
outline and proportion of the building changes. And all this 
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This Wonderful 
56-page Book 


THE handsome specimen book shown at the right has 
been specially prepared to give you some idea of the 
absorbing interest and practical value of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. It tells all about the Britannica in 
the New Form and the handsome bookcase given free 
with each set, reproduces a number of specimen 
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experts made possible an amazing saving in price. 
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always desired to own the famous Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica? 
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to buy the Britannica this way. 

You owe it to yourself to learn the particulars of this 
wonderful offer and you can do this by sending f r our 
56-page specimen book. This does not put you under 
any obligation. It will take you but a minute to fill in 
the coupon and post it. 
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while we live on cheerfully within the walls and under the roof 


of the past, only half-conscious that as we change ourselves 
so is our house itself being gradually transformed. 

For this kind of patching and amplifying Professor Pollard’s 
disciples are acknowledged experts; never was there so skilled 
a firm of builders and contractors. The Professor is himself a 
master of the art of that kind of restoration which consists in 
making the old look new. Never was there such a suggestive 
and ingenious renovator. Froude’s old thesis that Henry VIII. 
was a conscientious and laborious patriot seemed hopelessly 
buried under the innumerable protests which it evoked, like 
an old wall smothered with ivy. But with what cunning strokes 
did Professor Pollard cut away all this overgrowth and present 
us in one small volume with a most satisfying rehabilitation ! 
The Cranmer of Fox’s Book of Martyrs had long been given 
up for lost before he too was restored almost as good as new. 
This is the kind of work that keeps History alive ; the cheerful 
ring of the chisel, the brisk creaking of the planks, the sound of 
active feet running up and down the ladders, are always in our 
ears; down comes the ivy and up go the bricks and mortar, 
and the most casual week-end visitor cannot fail to be struck 
by the results of so much attention to detail and so much 
ingenious energy. It is just the same with this volume of 
studies. A forgotten Clerk of the Privy Council is duly restored 
to his niche in the sixteenth century by Professor Adair. Stubbs’ 
bold epigram about Lancastrian legislative progress and admini- 
strative disorder is tested and pointed by Mr. Plucknett, and 
the Lancastrian constitution emerges from his examination of 
the year books as something very different from what Stubbs 
made of it. ‘* Beneath the strange modernity of its appearance 
there lies a fundamental deficiency which makes it peculiarly 
difficult to understand. However familiar the forms of Lan- 
castrian government may seem, the spirit within them is com- 
pletely alien to modern thought.” The remaining authors, 
Miss Thornley, Miss Reid, Miss Davis, Professor Newton, and 
Mr. Neale all write on topics on which they are acknowledged 
authorities and their contributions bristle with points of interest 
to the professional historian. A future Froude, if he should 
ever make his appearance, will find much to help him in all this 
careful and painstaking work. 


LE GRAND SIECLE 


The Letters of Madame. Translated and edited by GerrrupE 
Scotr STEVENSON. 2 Vols. Arrowsmith. 18s. each. 

The Princess of Cleves. By MApAME bE LaArayetTre. Trans- 
lated by H. Asuton. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

The older one grows the fonder one becomes of the half 
known. Curiosity in other spheres may become narrower 
and narrower. One can never know too much about one’s old 
acquaintances. A good deal of the pleasure in reading Shake- 
speare is, as the old lady said, because he is so full of quotations. 
And at least one of the reasons for the hold that the reign of 
Louis XIV. must always have on one’s affections is the fact that 
it was so packed with famous men and women. 

You may take up Tallemant des Réaux, Madame de Sévigné, 
Retz, St. Simon, Madame, and the same characters come on 
the scene again and again. Sometimes they are children and 
sometimes they are old; one letter-writer or biographer will 
give you a hostile view and another will bring out a side of 
your model that but for him would have escaped you entirely. 
Always you are gaining fresh light on an already half-understood 
character, till in time you begin to feel that you are beginning 
to know these people in a way in which it is possible to know 
only a very few of your own generation. 

Again, nearly all these people are famous in their own right. 
It is not only that they were fortunate enough to live in a 
gossiping age that has made them so. Madame de Lafayette 
except for future generations was not a very important person, 
yet a short list of those she was in a position to observe makes 
one realise how all the great were congregated together in that 
age. They include Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Fouquet, Louvois, Colbert, Turenne, Condé, Vauban, Racine, 
Bossuet, La Fontaine, Boileau, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Maintenon, not to speak of 
all the lesser lights of literature and love from Scarron to La 
Valliére and Ménage to Montespan. These are not the sort of 
people who are made famous by memoirs. What is fascinating 
about them is that never in any other age would it have been 
possible for any single person to have known so many. 

Another and almost endless fascination is the attempt to 
find exactly what it is that joins all these people together so 


Soe 


closely, which gives the age so complete a character of its own, 
that one can recognise it almost at a glance. Is it good sense? 
Very often it is, yet St. Simon, though he belongs to the latter 
part of the reign, is uf it; and one remembers his romantic, 
almost mystical belief in the qualities attaching to a Duc et Pair 
and can only smile. Is it a classical and sober style? Once 
more there is St. Simon and Madame, who was a German and 
whose chief interest is hardly at all connected with style, to 
contradict one. 

One thing only most of them seem to have in common and 
that is the most lively and almost painstaking curiosity about 
their friends. They were the first generation interested jn 
psychology for its own sake, and this is true not only of St. 
Simon and Madame with their system of spies but of the other 
writers as well. Racine, La Fontaine, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, 
different as they are in other respects, are alike in this. And 
though her claims to greatness are more than one, this it is that 
made Madame de Lafayette as well. This is not to say that 
like those other great ones she was not interested in form. 
She was intensely, and almost unaided she succeeded in changing 
once and for all the form that the French novel should strive 
to attain. But she was also interested as no French novelist 
had been before in making her characters natural and self- 
contained, in shifting the interest from a succession of happenings 
to the behaviour and feelings of those to whom they happened. 

The result of this, of course, is that one reads her novels in 
very much the same way as one reads her Histoire de Madame 
Henriette d’ Angleterre, as if it were a true story being told with 
exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write, 
but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt 
at such and such a moment in the story. Two things only 
seem to concern the writer, to write well and clearly and to tell 
the exact truth. There is no pleading and no heightening of 
the romance by any appeal to rhetoric. All is quiet, straight- 
forward, acute. But it is acute. At one moment, the Princess 
hears that her lover would be miserable if she were to go to a ball 
that another man is going to give. Suddenly she remembers 
that he, too, is in love with her, and is able to refuse the invitation. 
Madame de Lafayette puts it this way: ‘* She easily persuaded 
herself that she ought not to go to the house of a man who loved 
her, and she was very pleased to have a moral reason for doing 
something that was pleasing to Monsieur de Nemours.” Her 
manner is so quiet that until one is used to her it is easy to 
miss the fact that she is smiling. But the Princesse de Cleves is 
a masterpiece, and there is no need to say any more about 
this translation, than to point out that it is by Professor Ashton, 
who has written two excellent books on Madame de Lafayette 
and knows the whole period well, and that he has done his 
work so tactfully that it is a pleasure to read. 

The second volume of the letters of Madame—the first has 
already been reviewed in these pages—is, of course, a very 
different business. Madame was not an artist so much as 
a prodigious lover of gossip. Her correspondence was literally 
enormous and was obviously by far the most important thing 
in her life, though that was full enough. She was a German of 
the Germans and never for one moment did she forget the fact. 
Everything French she was half inclined to laugh at, whether 
it was their soup, their mixed marriages, their beer, their silly 
debauchery, the respect they paid to a duke or the insufficient 
respect they paid to reigning families. She was brave, generous, 
loyal and distinctly thick-skinned. It was fortunate for her 
that she was. The least timidity, and her life would have been 
intolerable. As it was she could stand up to Monsieur and 
his unpleasant favourites, and succeeded in winning the respect 
and a good deal of the confidence of Louis himself. She hated 
more people than she liked, and even after her retirement, 
would refer to Madame de Maintenon as “the old bawd.” 

In the present volume where the letters are concerned with 
the last years of Louis and her son’s Regency, she is happier 
than in her earlier letters. She has won her position and most 
of her cares are for her son’s safety. Yet she has become little 
softer with the years, and remains as insatiable and as scandalous 
a gossip as ever. 

Both the selection and translation of the letters is well done 
on the whole. The difficulty of reducing so large a mass to two 
volumes must have been great. Yet one cannot help feeling 
that the editor has overrated the squeamishness of the age. 
Over and over again one is arrested by those irritating rows of 
dots. Madame can tell us so much that we want to know, 
and for those who cannot read German she is inaccessible. 
One cannot quite see why she should not be allowed a little 
more of the freedom she invariably gave herself. After all, 
she was a good Christian and most of what she thought fit to 
write ought to be able to be heard by modern ears. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LID. 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer 


MAURICE BARRES. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. 12s. 6d. 


This most interesting diary of a soldier of the Grand Army is by none 
other than the grandfather of the celebrated novelist, Maurice Barrés. 


7) 
Green Islands in Glittering Seas 


By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY, Author of “ Wanderings in 

the Queensland Bush.” 12s. 6d. 
Profusely Illustrated 

This book is the result of the author’s wanderings among the less 

well known of the Pacific islands into whose interior white men have 

so far only penetrated a little way. 


a 
The Shadow of the Gloomy East 


By Prof. FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI, Author of 
“ Beasts, Men, and Gods.” 7s. 6d. 


“Bound to hold the reader’s attention . . . this enthralling work.” 
—Western Daily Press. 





a 
The Case for the Central Powers 


An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict. 


10s. 6d. 
By Count MAX MONTGELAS. Translated by 
CONSTANCE VESEY. 

“It is very useful to have available in English what purports to be 
a concise statement of the German case.”—T7 mes Literary Suppleinent. 


77) 


Wedded in Prison 


Py MAUDE ROBINSON. 6s. 
“There is a distinct charm about these stories. . . . The gifted writer 
is soaked in knowledge of the mystic Quaker folk.”—-Church Times. 


Anna’s: A Novel 


By C. NINA BOYLE, Author of “What Became of 
Mr. Desmond,” “Nor All Thy Tears,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
A mystery which is not solved until the end, and which even a 
hardened reader of thrillers will not easily guess. 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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ANDRE MAUROIS 


Captains and Kings 
Three Dialogues on Leadership 
Translated by J. LEWIS MAY. 5s. net. 


“A very remarkable study of military idealism at its 
highest. This brilliantly-written book is all handled with 
the lightness of touch and the dexterity which give so 
much charm to the work of M. Maurois.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Ariel: A Shelley Romance 


Second edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Silence of Colonel Bramble 


Second edition. 5s. net. 


General Bramble 


5s. net. 





OSBERT BURDETT 
The Beardsley Period 


An Essay in Perspective 
7s. 6d. net. 


“There have been a good many books about ‘the 
Nineties,’ but none satisfactory until this. It is one of the 
ablest, most amusing and most excellently written books 
of criticism which has been published for years.” 

—J. C. Sgurre in the Observer. 


Second edition now ready. 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. LONDON, W. 1. 
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The Book for Cross-Word Puzzles 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 


By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Authorised Copyright Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ The best of dictionaries for giving you the various words which 
are more or less alike in their meaning. —Publishers’ Circular. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


By F. A. SIMPSON, Author of “Louis Napoleon and the 
Recovery of France.” With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
[ Second Edition. 
“ The best piece of work in historical biography which is being 
written in English."—New Statesman. 


8vo. 








Fourth Impression. Twenty-third Thousand. 
Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent, 1925. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 


By the Rev. G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY, M.A., M.C. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TWO CITIES, 


or Statecraft and Idealism 
By M. D. PETRE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. Millais, and 
from photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MUNITIONS SUPPLY 
IN CANADA, 1914—1918 


By DAVID CARNEGIE, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., 
etc. With a preface by SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE, Bart., 
and a foreword by the RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD 
GEORGE. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 

8vo. 18s. net. 


A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
ORGANIC CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: 
Qualitative and Quantitative 

By JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, C.B.E 


and MARTHA A. WHITELEY, O.BE.. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 9s. net. 














D.Sc., F.RS., 
DSe., F.LC. 





RECENT BOOKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITIES 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Being Volume IV. “ English Local Government ™ Series. 
8vo. 25s. net. (1922.) 


ENGLISH PRISONS 
UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


With a Preface by G. BERNARD SHAW’. 
8vo. 15s. net. (1922.) 


THE CONSUMERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
An Up-to-date Critical Analysis. 8vo. 18s. net. (1921.) 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 
8vo. 12s. Gd. net. (1920.) 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE LATER NON-JURORS 


The Later Non-Jurors. By Henry Broxar. With an Account 
of the Brett MSS. and the Scottish Papers by Canon S. L. 
Ollard. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


Canon Ollard, who is an expert on the history of the eigh- 
teenth century Church of England, discovered, in June, 1916, 
on a short visit to Oxford, twenty folio volumes of MSS., which 
were for sale by Mr. Chaundy in High Street and had already 
been bidden for at the price of £100 by two American Universi- 
ties. They concealed the collective papers of Dr. Brett, a 
learned non-juring bishop who died in 1748. These papers, 
after a series of adventures, came into the hands of Mr. T. W. 
Jackson, Fellow of Worcester College, who, as Canon Ollard 
says, neither made any use of them himself nor allowed other 
students to see them ; however, in 1914 Mr. Jackson died and 
his library was sold. Thanks to Canon Ollard’s efforts, a suffi- 
cient sum was raised to purchase the MSS. for the Bodleian 
Library, where they now rest. 

These papers are the main basis of Mr. Broxap’s book, which 
is a careful and elaborate account of the last stage in the history 
of those members of the Church of England who refused to swear 
allegiance first to William III. and then to George I. Mr. 
Broxap is an enthusiast for his subject, and, in spite of modest 
disclaimers of theological lore, moves easily among the innu- 
merable controversies with which the “ faithful remnant ” 
diversified their existence and gave evidence of their zeal for 
the faith. Whether he altogether makes good his claim that 
the study of the non-jurors is not of purely antiquarian interest 
may be open to question. Perhaps it is true, as he says, that 
“the Elizabethan settlement cannot be made to continue in 
the new age on which we are entering.”” But whether, ‘“‘ whenthe 
time arrives for the serious consideration of these anachronisms 
and for a reasoned settlement of the matter, the study of the 
non-jurors who dealt with these same problems on a similar 
scale will prove to be of considerable value’ may perhaps be 
doubted. Excellent person as “ Bishop” Brett was, and 
vigorously as he conducted controversies with all and sundry 
on points of dogma and of liturgy, not even Mr. Broxap can 
produce evidence that he and his fellows were men of command- 
ing ability. In fact the more Mr. Broxap stresses their zeal 
and pertinacity, the more proofs he gives of their capacity for 
taking themselves seriously, the more one is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Johnson that “in the whole body of the non-jurors 
there was one, and one only, who could reason” and that was 
Charles Leslie, who died in 1722. 


THE L.C.C. 


The Story of the London County Council. By A. Emi Davies. 
(Introduction by Herbert Morrison.) Labour Publishing 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

There has been surprisingly little written, apart from ephem- 
eral stuff, about the government of the greatest city in the 
world, and Mr. Davies’ book makes a welcome addition to our 
London bookshelf. It cannot be said that it fills the gap; it 
is too slight. It is a pity it could not have been bigger, for Mr. 
Davies, the Chairman of the Labour Party on the L.C.C., is an 
enthusiast with an intense pride in London and a long experi- 
ence of its adminstrative problems, and we wish he could have 
taken us deeper into his subject. However, what he has given 
us is both useful and interesting. It includes a historical sketch 
from the creation of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the fore- 
runner of the L.C.C., down to the present day, an account of the 
functions of the Council and the working of some of its main 
services, and a discussion of itsthree political parties. Mr. Davies 
makes no pretence of being impartial ; he writes asa Labour man 
and a convinced believer in Municipal Socialism. He is severe— 
justifiably severe, no doubt—onthe Municipal Reform Party, with 
its policy of pinchbeck economy and procrastination ; while ofthe 
Progressives, who did great things for London in the old days, 
nothing can now be said but ** Ichabod.’ In his references to the 
Labour pioneers, Mr. Davies makes a slip when he speaks of 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor as having been a Progressive. Mr. Ensor was 
a nominee of the I.L.P. in Poplar, and he sat on the Council as an 
independent Labour member. Mr. Davies thinks the “ ordinary 
man ”’ is not adequately represented on the L.C.C. He wants 
some of the “ ordinary men ”’ themselves there, mixed with the 
well-to-do and the Trade Union officials, who are the only people 
under present conditions able to find the time and the money for 
the work. He favours payment of members, but payment on the 
** lost time ” basis and not substantial salaries. Something like 
£50 to £75 a year, according to attendances, is his suggestion. 


ed 


The principle of payment in one form or another is, of course as 
sound in the case of County Councillors as in that of Members of 
Parliament. But whether Mr. Davies’ plan would in practice 
result in a better representation of the “ ordinary man ” or jn a 
more effective Labour Party on the L.C.C., we do not know 
Fiat experimentum ! Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his all too short 
Introduction, touches on the question of electricity supply. Here 
as he says, is a conflict of policy where compromise is practically 
impossible. The Labour Party insists that both the generation 
and the distribution of electricity should be in the public hands, 
The Municipal Reformers stand for capitalist interests. They 
want to postpone municipal purchase till 1971; to recognize 
dividends of 10 per cent. until 1931 and thereafter of 7 per cent, 
(with some additions) ; and to give the private companies ag 
much administrative and financial independence as possible 
whilst facilitating trustification. We hope, and we believe, that 
their policy will be frustrated long before 1971. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Bankside Stage Book. By H. W. Wuanstaw. Gardner, 
Darton. 5s. 


The revival of the toy theatre, so popular in the sixties and 
"seventies of the last century, as an agreeable recreation and as a means 
of serious study and instruction has much to commend it. The 
of the toy theatre passed and the sheets of characters once sold in al} 
small stationers shops left nothing behind them but the phrase “ penny 
plain and twopence coloured ” to remind us of a once popular juvenile 
pastime. The model theatre, used by theatrical producers to judge 
the effect of scenery when set up and of costumes when grouped. 
however, carried on the tradition, and now it has occurred to Mr. 
Whanslaw and others, to use this model educationally, especially 
for reading Elizabethan plays and understanding the advantages and 
limitations of Elizabethan production. 

Mr. Whanslaw opens his book with a concise history of the stage 
generally and of the theatre in this country particularly. Having 
dealt with various theatres built by Burbage and Henslowe and with 
Old Drury Lane, he takes the Fortune Theatre, built by Henslowe, 
as a typical Tudor example, and gives the amateur carpenter full 
and detuiled instructions how to construct a model to scale. He 
then explains how the characters, also to scale, may be modelled in 
the round, with many notes on Tudor costume, and on the properties, 
musical instruments, etc., which would have been in use in Shake- 
speare’s day. The completed model he intends to be used either by 
such companies as are reviving the old methods of production, by 
amateurs for their own delight, by pedagogues for illuminating their 
teaching of English literature, or by young people as an intellectual 
recreation. 

The book though severely practical when it is a question of measure- 
ments and workmanship, is nevertheless informed by a wide knowledge 
ahd real appreciation of the Tudor stage, and makes quite agreeable 
reading, for Mr. Whanslaw is an enthusiast who would make producers, 
to say nothing of stag -carpenters, of us all. The illustrations and 
diagrams by the author are all that could be desired. 


Shoal Water and Fairway. By H. ALKer Tripp (Leigh Hoe). Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

This book of sketches is intended for the amateur yachtsman 
rather than for the general reader, but apart from technical disqui- 
sitions on the sailing of a seven-tonner, there are several charming 
descriptive passages. Neither the line-drawings nor the reproductions 
in monochrome have much interest, though they do not interfere 
with a mild appreciation of the text. The reflection that the embank- 
ment is within 100 miles distance of such placid solitudes as are here 
described, makes one sigh for a yacht; one’s yearning ceases with the 
realisation that of two people, one must always be at the tiller, even 
during the soulless two hours before dawn. The anecdotal padding 
which makes a great part of the book is not oft -n interesting, and one 
cannot help feeling, as a landsman, that there should have been more 
scenes of peril—figures clinging to the rigging, corpses being washed 
ashore. That there are not, is probably evidence of Mr. Tripp's 
knowledge of seamanship. 


Eleonora Duse: The Story of Her Life. By JEANNE BorDEUx. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

In three months Miss Bordeux compiled and wrote these three 
hundred pages of biography, and it is not surprising that her work 
should show signs of haste and carelessness. From no point of 
view can it be called good or even satisfactory. The actual facts of 
La Duse’s life are given incoherently, and one is continually distracted 
by the inapposite anecdotes which are rudely forced into the wrong 
context. The Duse tradition—and to many readers she can, by now, 


be little more than a tradition—is of a temperamentally subtle actress 
depending for her success on her mood rather than an inherited 
technique, but though this is frequently suggested by Miss Bordeux, 
she does not give to her opinion the weight of psychological or anec- 
dotal investigation. 


The homage of many publics has been made 
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Of MODERN LETTERS 
Monthly 1/6. 
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Monday, March 2nd. 


CONTENTS. 


By D. H. Lawrence. 
Poems. By Ropert GRAVES. 
Poe’s Analysis of Inspiration. By Doucias GARMAN. 
Scrutinies (I) Sir James Barrie. By Encett Rickworp. 
Dostoevsky and Pauline Souslov: Newly discovered 
letters, etc. Translated by S. S. KoreLiansky. 
Fifty Pounds. By A. E. Copparp. 
A Post-Elizabethan Tragedy. By Siecrriep SASSOON. 
Comments and Reviews. 

ByBerTRanD Russe.i, W. J. TurNeR, BERTRAM Hiccins. 
Among New Books. 
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John Keats 


a biography by 
Amy Lowell 
a 


The chief source from which Miss 
Lowell derives her information is 
her own collection of Keats’ material, 
which is probably the most compre- 
hensive in existence. The knowledge 
gained from the making and study 
of her collection has enabled her to 
re-date some of the poems, to clear 
up hitherto obscure points, and to 
reveal more fully Keats’ psycho- 
logical processes, Seven hitherto un- 
published letters from Keats, and five 
unpublished poems are incorporated 
in the course of the narrative, An en- 
tirely new light is thrown on Keats’ 
unhappy love story by a number of 
excerpts from recently discovered 
letters of Fannie Brawne. 


r 
Illustrated. 425. net 
oO 
‘fonathan Cape 
Thirty Bedford Square London 


Two Volumes. 




















THE SHORT LIFE OF 


SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, 
P.C., MP. 


By GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 


Sir Charles Dilke was the Parliamenta champion of 
working-class interests before the Labour Party .-Y¥- 
a principal agent in establishing the protection that the 
worker owes to Trade Boards and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion; and an unwearying advocate of extension of legis- 
lation directed to the improvement of hours and conditions 
in factories, workshops, and mines. His life, which sheds 
a bright light on men and affairs, is an important 
contribution to political history, as well as an exposition 
of the practical philosophy of a great Radical. 


(8 illustrations, demy 8vo, 448 pp.) 
JUST OUT. Stiff cover (Duxeen), 5/-. 


STUDENTS’ BOOKSHOPS Lid., 15 Bury St., London, W.C.1 














WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
‘ound a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to get 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess the 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C.1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
Somer may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
reasurer. 

















Three Notable Books 


CHRISTOPHER 
and CRESSIDA 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 
Price 5s. net. Just Published. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: “The characters are 
few, and they may not be portrayed with the complexity and 
eagerness for detail that mark the psychological novelist; but 
they live, with a touch of the rudeness and innocence of heroes 
and heroines in epic or ballad poetry.” 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR LIBRARY 
A BOOK TO BUY AND KEEP 


THE LEGACY OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


By W. G. de BURGH, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 462 pp. Price 15s. net. 

“A masterly summary.”—The New Statesman. “The book 
is one to recommend unreservedly.”—The Bookman. “ The book 
is an education in itself."—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ENGLISH WAY 
A Text-book on the Art of Writing. 
By B. L. K. HENDERSON, D.Lit.(Lond.) 


Crown 8vo. 370 pp. Price 5s. net. 

This book deals in a very fresh way with the all-important 
subject of English Composition. The author, apart from his 
high academical qualifications, is specially equipped for writing 
such a book, since he has been teaching and lecturing upon the 
subject for the past twenty years. 


MACDONALD & EVANS, 8 JOHN STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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the criterion of her genius : there is but little evidence of the author’s 
own critical ability, by which the actress should have been judged. 
Of the life itself nothing better can be said than that the biographer 
has written with enthusiasm. To dismiss the incongruities of La 
Duse’s nature with the bare statement that she was a dual personality 
is not adequate—it amounts to little more than the casual phrase, 
** But she’s so artistic!” It is obviously difficult to write becomingly 
at this date of La Duse’s personal relationships. One regrets, how- 
ever, to see the veil half-drawn from shrines whose inviolability she 
herself so jealously guarded. 


Bergholt’s Modern Auction—Its Bidding and Principles. By Ernest 
BercHott. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

We do not think we shall be giving Mr. Bergholt and this book 
of his more than their due if we describe him as the best of all writers 
on the game of Auction Bridge, and it as the best book he has written. 
Mr. Bergholt was ‘“ Yarborough ” of the Sunday Times in the days 
when the Bridge column in that paper was widely recognised by card 
players as both the soundest and the most interesting feature of its 
kind in the English Press; but nowadays, alas, we can no longer 
revere that pseudonym, for it has been assumed by another writer 
of very different calibre. Mr. Bergholt’s new book is a compendium 
which covers every phase of the game, including even a long chapter 
on the American “ conventional doubles ” which, though they are 
held in abomination by all the best London clubs—and also by Mr. 
Bergholt—are so widely used in private circles and in minor clubs 
that they cannot be altogether ignored. Whatever one’s views on 
the subject may be, one may always, when far from Pall Mall, be 
confronted with a partner, who doubles one No Trump or one Heart, 
and it is just as well to be in a position to guess what he means by 
so extraordinary and apparently indefensible a call. 

Mr. Bergholt’s great virtue as a writer on the game, apart from 
his very catholic knowledge and his considerable mathematical ability, 
lies in his essentially scientific habit of giving concrete examples in 
support of every principle he advocates. In this book there is scarcely 
a page that has not a diagram, with or without a square to represent 
the Bridge table. He offers his readers not maxims but demonstra- 
tions and is always careful to avoid that snare of the ordinary Bridge 
writer—the artificial deal which as a “‘ double-dummy ”’ problem is 
interesting, but has no value in relation to actual play. If there are 
more than a dozen players in England who would not learn something 
from reading Mr. Bergholt’s new book, the standard of play in this 
country is higher than we suppose. 


A Short History of Manchester and Salford. By F. A. Bruron. 
Sherratt and Hughes. 7s. 6d. 

This is an astonishingly cheap book, with over three hundred pages 
of text, and a wealth of excellent illustrations. It is written as a 
popular history, with the minimum of technical and antiquarian 
discussion. It is uneven, — the reader, for example, far too I.ttle 
about the development of local government and social life, and too 
much, relatively, about the historical topography of the district. 
This detracts from its readableness, and makes it in parts too much a 
mass of ——s detail. But within these limits, it presents a 
very clear and well illustrated picture of the City’s growth. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. By De V. PayEeN-Payne. 
Edition. Oxford Univ. Press. 4s. 6d. 

The merits of this standard collection of French idioms, phrases 
and their English —— alphabetically arranged, are proved 
by its popularity. This, the seventh edition, has been revised and 
added to on the author, who has had great experience in teaching 
French. e call attention to it here not for the benefit of teachers 
or readers nwa be examinations (it is to be hoped they know 
the book already), but because it is an extremely interesting little 
book for all who take a delight in language and “the soul” of a 
language which finds direct expression in its idioms. There is no 
better way of becoming familiar with what is most characteristic of 
the French mind, and its strong points, than through the study of 
those concentrated, vivid forms of expression which have passed some- 
times out of literature into daily speech, and sometimes sprung from 
the life and labour of the people. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS maintain a fairly steady ‘tone, but there is 
not much doing. The London and North Eastern 
Railway accounts produced an unfavourable effect, 

for, to maintain the dividend on the deferred stock at 2} per 
cent., it was necessary to dip into the reserves to the extent 
of £2,750,000. A year ago only £550,000 was taken from 
reserves. It really works out that during 1924 this company 
earned nothing on its deferred stock, and less than 1 per cent. 
on the 5 per cent. preferred ordinary. Fortunately for the 
stockholders, however, the Coalition Government presented 
them with such generous “‘ compensation” that the company 
can afford to work some years at a loss, and still pay dividends. 
At the end of last week the first Indian Railway budget was 
presented to the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Sir Charles 
Innes, in introducing it, pointed out that the year was of 
outstanding importance, as it marked the transfer of the East 
Indian Railway to State control, and “* showed a real advance 


Seventh 





— 


towards a live and efficient business management of the Indian 
railways.” The Times, which is not unduly favourable to 
State-owned undertakings, made the following noteworthy 
comment upon this report : 

The general impression given by the report is one of 
vigorous determination to administer the railways of Indig 
in the best interests of the public and the State. Decep. 
tralisation and economy are the watchwords. And the 
great progress made under the direction of the board ip 
financial and administrative reorganisation has enabled 
them thus early in the period of recovery from the war to 
claim that “* the railways, as a State property, have become 


a paying concern.” P * 


The published accounts of the five main companies of the 
London Traffic Combine show an increase of about half g 
million in the gross receipts from £12,120,000 to £12,770,000, 
but the net income shows a reduction from £2,992,000 to 
£2,750,000. Lord Ashfield is quite right to point out the 
wastefulness of a competing and overlapping service, and it 
is interesting to observe that the “ pirate "buses”’ have made 
him realise what the London County Council tramway system 
has pointed out long ago in connection with the Combine’s 
*buses. Doctors never like their own medicine. The inside 
finances of the Underground Electric Railways of London 
defy analysis because it is a holding company, but when one 
reads that the average rate of ordinary dividend for 1924 of 
the constituent companies was £4 7s. 6d. per cent., it is just 
as well to remember that there are some very large amounts 
of capital of the mother company which are absorbing big 
sums, before there is any talk of dividends on the ordinary, 
For instance, in addition to £1,278,000 of 6 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock, the company is paying 6 per cent. 
on £6,330,050 of Income Bonds. This is really only another 
name for terminable preference shares, and as the 6 per cent, 
is paid free of income tax, it is equal to just over 8 per cent. 
per annum. When the Combine acquired the London General 
Omnibus Company it gave for each £100 of ordinary stock 
£105 of the 6 per cent. first mortgage debentures, £105 of the 
6 per cent., tax-free, Income Bonds, £8 in cash and 100 one 
shilling ordinary shares. There are 60,000 of these 1s. A 
ordinary shares and £5,000,000 in shares of £10, not to speak 
of £5,000,000 of ** Contingent Certificates.” As the 1s. shares 
are changing hands at over 8s. each, the £10 ordinary shares 
at about £8, and the Contingent Certificates at about 4d. per 
£1, the Stock Exchange valuation of these non-dividend paying 
stocks amounts to about £1,750,000, which shows that some 
people think that money is going to be made by the Combine 
out of London traffic, apart from that which is already dis- 
tributed under other guises. 

* * * 

It must be difficult for the big life insurance companies to 
discover new methods of attracting attention, but the Sun 
Life Assurance Society has done so, and is to be congratulated 
upon the method chosen. This is in the shape of a little 
booklet giving full details of the entire assets of the assurance 
funds as at the end of 1924. The amount of every holding, as 
well as the cost at which it stands in the books, is shown, and 
the ordinary investor may derive some hints from perusal of 
the long list of investments, in the building up of which 
excellent judgment appears to have been displayed. I notice 
that the Sun Life has wisely realised the attractiveness of 
some of the New York issues of European Bonds ; also that 
out of a total of fourteen millions of Stock Exchange invest- 
ments only £15,520 is in home Railway securities—and that 
consisting mostly of Mersey Railway First Perpetual Debenture 
stock and Southern Railway Redeemable Preference stock. 

* * * 

On January 24th last, Dunlop Rubber C Preference were 
briefly recommended here at 20s. 7}d. These are now 21s. 64., 
but would appear to be well worth buying at the present time, 
for the accounts which are expected in a few weeks will almost 
certainly show the dividend on them to be covered three oF 
four times over, and the price includes a full year’s dividend. 
Under the reconstruction scheme of this company, carried out 
in September, 1924, these shares, which were 8 per cent. pre 
ference shares of £1 each, were reduced to a nominal value 
of 16s., and the dividend rights were increased to 10 per cent. 
As, however, in the event of a winding up, the C shares are 
entitled to 20s., the reduction to 16s. is purely nominal, 
they may be regarded as being exactly equivalent to 8 per cent. 


preference shares of 20s. The dividend is cumulative. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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Feb, 28th— Mar. 7th 






A YEAR 


it is your privilege to help 
your less fortunate brothers 
and sisters through the 


SALVATION ARMY 


SELF-DENIAL 
EFFORT 






Some small sacrifice on YOUR part will help to 
SALVE THE DERELICT, 
RESCUE THE WAYWARD, and 
BRING LIGHT TO THE HEATHEN. 


Your generous response to this 


DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


is most earnestly asked. 
GIFTS should be addressed to 
GENERAL BOOTH 


101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Or given to the Local Salvation Army Officers. 


‘a a 











ANKLE DEEP 





THE Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes will 
carry you through rain, through 
thaw, through wet long grass, 
through peat bogs and over the 
stepping stones of running streams, 
and will land you home at the end 
of the day with dry socks and 
happy feet. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 

















FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Edited by 
MRS. H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. 


Chief Contents for March: 
ENTENTE? YES. By Pavut Boncovr. 
A RUSSIAN SETTLEMENT. By Artuur Ponsoney. 
THE FUTURE OF FASCISMO. By Auprey WaATERFIELD. 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT SHOWS ITS HAND. By the Eprtor. 


Other Articles on Tue Bartic States, Britisn Poricy 1n Morocco, 
Tur Rirr, Russia anv Ecypt. 


REVIEWS & CORRESPONDENCE. 





Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/- 


Price 3d. monthly. 





Write for specimen copy to FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Room 5), 
Orchard House, 2/4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

















OOKS.—Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, 
£3 10s.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Valentine Vox, 1840, 1st Edition, 35s.; Oscar Wilde, Happy Prince, 

Ist Edition, 1888, £2 108.; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 14s. ; 
La Mare, The Three Mulla-Mulgars, 1st Edition, as new, 11s.; Country Life, 
illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, {7 108.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, {5 10s. ; Crosland, 
y Woman, 1903, Cloth, 6s. 6d.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, 

£2 108. ; Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 
4 Vols., tare, £3 38.; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with 
inscription, “ Robert Southey to Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798,” £21; Balfour's 
Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., rst Edition, {2 2s., 1901 ; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 
i. calf gilt, {2 1os., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 108. ; 
nety’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering 
8 ts, 4 vols., 1914, £8 1os.; Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 
rec £3 Tos. ; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; 
Behn's Novels, best Edition, 1915, 6 vols., £3 38.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, 

ay trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. 
Wilde sley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar 
wt Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, 
py tree 1899, {2 108.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. If you want 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book 
extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy; Housman, 





Trepehire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
3 , Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“I APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











E 


8 Vols., 25s. ; 
Cameron Etchin 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. 
and out of print books supplied. 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., {7, 

gs, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 

Catalogues free. Rare 

Please state wants. Libraries or 





EW STATESMAN.—Vols. I. to XXIV., complete with Supple- 
ments. What offers ?—Box 63, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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If you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
LIFE POLICY aad a FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
tii itt 
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COMPANY MEETING 





FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


PROTECTING THE SMALL INVESTOR 


A GOOD START 


The first annual meeting of shareholders of the First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd., was held at Fabian Hall, London, on 23rd 
February, Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 

Although we close our first year with an issued capital (in 2s. shares) 
of {28,691 16s., we had the use of much of this for only a short 
period, and, as stated in the report, it works out that we have had the 
equivalent of {11,000 for one year. We enter upon our second year 
with a perfectly clean balance sheet, and I think you will admit that 
to have accumulated reserves and a carry forward of {1,458 on that 
sum in one year, after paying 7 per cent. dividend, is a pretty good 
start, in view of the limited capital employed during the greater part 
of the year. 

It may be asked, how do we manage to secure such excellent results 
with any degree of safety ? The explanation is to be found in the list 
of investments attached to the report, in which we show you where 
every penny of your money is. If you were to take this list to the 
average stockbroker, I imagine he would shake his head and say that 
while half the names of the stocks, or perhaps more, were familiar, the 
others were unknown to him; this would not be a condemnation 
of either the investments or himself. Quite apart from such expert 
management and skill as your directors may happen to possess, enab- 
ling them to cover an unusually wide range of investments, we have 
exceptionally good connections outside this country, and, being con- 
vinced that the most prosperous portion of the globe in our time is the 
North-American Continent, we have placed a considerable proportion 
of the funds of the Trust in American and Canadian undertakings. 
Stocks like ‘‘ F. N. Burt Co.”’ ard “ Monarch Knitting Co.’’ convey 
perhaps little to people on this side, but are well-known Canadian 
stocks. It is largely on carefully selected investments of this descrip- 
tion, which are very profitable to us, that we are able to show such 
satisfactory results. 


I would not have you believe, however, that it is-an easy thing to 
earn sufficient to distribute 7 per cent., and on this account ev 

rofit made on the sale of existing investments is of considerable help, 
or it is added straightway to the Investment Reserve, the interest or 
dividends on which swell the amount available for distribution. You 
may have noticed that the addition to your Trust’s invested capital 
derived from this source last year ({1,005 4s. 1d.) was actually larger 
than our total dividend income of £881. We claim that we achieve 
safety by the great diversification of our investments, and the fact that 
we keep a continuous and close watch over them; and, obviously, 
every addition to our reserves increases the margin of security. We 
anticipate adding further to these during the present year. 

That we supply a long-felt need is indisputably proved by the 
progress we have made since the Trust was established fourteen months 
ago. We appeal particularly to the small investor, who only too fre- 
quently loses money right and left. In many cases, too, what he 
requires is an investment the dividends on which are paid without 
debaction of income-tax. I may, perhaps, be permitted a word or 
two on this subject, in regard to which there is a lot of misunder- 
standing. The fact that an Industrial and Provident Society like ours 
does not deduct income-tax when it pays dividends, does not mean 
that the recipient is freed from the necessity of including such dividend 
in his income-tax return, any more than if he holds 5 per cent. War 
Loan, interest on which is also paid without deduction. The majority 
of members of societies of this nature either have incomes below the 
tax limits, or are not liable to the full rate which is ordinarily deducted. 
True, they have the right to claim from the authorities a refund of all 
or part of the tax deducted, but this entails a lot of trouble, and I am 
convinced that very large sums in the aggregate are lost by small 
investors who do not or cannot fill up all the necessary official. forms. 
To such ple, and to people living in the Dominions and abroad, 
a society like ours, which does not have to pay or deduct income-tax, 
is a boon ; and the Inland Revenue is protected against fraud by the 
restriction of the maximum holding to 200. 

I hope members will make the Trust known to their friends ; by so 
doing ro will be helping yourselves as well as them, for the bigger our 
capital the lower are our working costs in proportion, and the larger is 
the amount available for distribution. New members come along 
daily, and the figures this morning were 644 shareholders holding 
£33,141 18s. of capital, an increase of 81 and £4,450 2s. since 
January 31st. 

It will always be our endeavour to live up to our motto, “‘ To Protect 
the Small Investor,’’ and we think you will, agree that we have already 
established our right to that claim. 


Particulars of the above Trust, report, audited accounts and full list 
of investments will be sent post free on application to First Co-opera- 
tive Investment Trust, Ltd., 44, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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BRANCH OF THE DAPERLAL TOBACCO CO (OF GREAT GRITAIN & IRELAND) LIMITED 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 





REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, 





opposite the British Museum, Great 


Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Pull tariff 


Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 4d. per night per person 
en application. Tel : hackeray, London.” Telepbone: Museum 1230. 


H OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Par 








facing seuth. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently redecorated an 
beautifully furnished on the lines of a we house. Gas fires and telephones 17 
all bedrooms. Good food and good coo Lift. Terms from 128. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} (double), inclusive, Telephone : 
Foddlngton 8083. 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a oa furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overloo! ng t 4 = Dining-room, with 

separate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge, T J rooms, constant het 
water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive).—W: etl. 99 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


Spy a - WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. E tis. 











CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Preparator 
School age). An all round education is given in general subjects while 

a special feature is made of craft work and open air life, including gardening, campin 
and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natur 
wy . a, happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JoHNSTON, 

(Lond.). 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development a individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. ial attention 

to health and physical development. woo peoes for the us versities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Turopora E. 





MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EsTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM § TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


Cmeeres 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks, Good general a — on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education ” oo Individual time-tables. Preparation fos 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

pene Sy junennens. re Wy <> ~y- ry —y—t — 

individual development. No day pupils. eee 
from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino 








(, ae. PARK.—Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 


200 ft. up. Delightful climate. Sunshine, warmth, freshness. Large 
comfortable house. Central heating. Home-grown vegetables. Library. 
Special terms till Easter.—Mrs. Wynne. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 


water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MassINcHaM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ART GALLERIES. 


"* INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. 1 
RECENT PAINTINGS of the COTSWOLDS and elsewhere 
by 
ALFRED THORNTON. 
Exhibition open till March roth. 10—5. Sat. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
By JOHN RIDDLE. 

Faculty of Arts Gallery, 10 Upper John St., Golden Sq., W. 1. 

MARCH 3rd to 21st. ADMISSION FREE. 





All bedrooms, h. and c. 
Write for tariff.— 








10—I. 





10.30 to 5.30. 


TO BE LET. 


MALL unfurnished four-roomed flat in Tudor house. Use of 
bathreom, constant hot water. Meals provided if required. Rent {1 weekly. 
Studio also available.—Lewis, Tea Shop, Petersfield, Hants. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
73 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 
mptly typed b 
"Clifton, Bristol. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and 

experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P’ 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 
Stenographer always available. Miss RosBERTs, 5 Migh Hol! 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘‘ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 


beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full details.—‘‘ Ratnsow "” Pottery Co., Dept. 17, Lindfield, Sussex. 




















amgey 











ADY requires educated young Lady to Companion two little 
girls, 5 and 7, afternoons, near Regent’s Park.—Box 64, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OMAN, 25,seven years’ experience bookkeeper and cashier, seeks 
new post (London) Please write Box 62, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


5 Bene * TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
ted Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Specialty : Catalogues and Trade Booklets.—SANBRIDE PrEss, Middlesbrough. 


> printed at very cheap rates. Good 
Specimen free from ‘‘ PRINTER,” 21 College 





MATEUR MAGAZINES 
paper and workmanship. 
Place, Chelsea, London. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

1Vi Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and heal 4-4, child fee th the good of the 


community; to 
tactical ‘for the Universities, the Medical re. 


self 
P work. The girls will be | 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
d's Cross is 300 ft. above 
grounds 








Elocution, Dancing, Cook 200 guineas a o za Gerrar 
om level and is on gravel The house is elightfully situated in its own 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 AA of age. 
The ee is based largely on Montessori system com with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MarGaret I,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 





LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWRLL, Publisher, 2? Ludgate 
Hill, London. No rea fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BIiREKBEC K COLL EE 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of Santee in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LA 
Courses in Classical French, English, and Italian ee and Language. 
pen to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by t 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lave, E.C. 4. 














GE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women 6tudenta,— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK.— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
>ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ag me eng LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.} Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCB. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 





IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ LATEST BOOKS 
SOLDIERS AND OTHERS I HAVE KNOWN 


By Major-General Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 15/- net 
Reminiscences that cover nearly half a century of military service in all parts of the world. The author served on the 
staffs of Lords Roberts, Wolseley, Kitchener and Allenby in war, and has something to tell of such men as Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Charles Beresford, Lord Jellicoe, Zobehr Pasha, Sir Richard Burton, and Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
besides many soldiers of distinction. His experiences on the Armistice Commission at Spa make interesting reading and 
bring his recollections up to date. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. f 
Morning Post.—“ A capital book. . . . Will please soldiers and civilians alike.” 


THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 7/6 net 


A volume of Juces Lemaitre’s essays and sketches from the famous series entitled Jmpressions de Théatre, selected 
and translated by Frederic Whyte. It was in the course of a playful but enthusiastic panegyric on Jules Lemaitre (in fact, 
in a review of the first volume of his Jmpressions de Théatre) that M. Anatole France penned his now familiar phrase : 
“ The good critic is he who relates the adventures of his soul among masterpieces.” 

Morning Post.—“ A great eritic. Only a fine mind could have given us such criticism.” 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 
By Commander H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N., 10/6 net 


who tells in the quiet way of the Navy his adventures as Captain of the Submarine A E 2. Commander Stoker took the 
submarine from England to Australia shortly before the outbreak of the Great War. 

When the German Fleet was cleared out of the Pacific, A E2 was ordered to the Dardanelles. A E2 achieved the 
distinction of being the first submarine to pass through the Dardanelles. A thrilling account of this wonderful exploit 
is given, also the experiences of the officers as prisoners of war after the sinking of the A E2 by the Turks. 





A book of great interest to all. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. [Ready March 5 
MOORLAND MYSTERIES 
By J. K. BATESON 10/6 net 


A charming volume on Dartmoor mysteries and life. The author tells of the wonders of the Tors, the glory of the 
moor, and of the hardy moor-men who love the moor. Illustrated by twenty half-tone plates. Demy 8vo. [Ready shortly 


LOVE AND THE LAW 
An Exciting Story of Love. By Lieut-Colonel H. CURTIES 7/6 net 


_ Grace Vavasour is heiress to a large fortune, which her associates are trying to rob her of. But chance brings her 
into the witness-box and she is cross-examined by Harold Bevington. 


THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 
AN ORIGINAL MYSTERY STORY BY A MYSTERIOUS AUTHOR = 7/6 net 


Victor Stanworth, a genial old man of sixty, is entertaining a party of friends at his summer residence, when he is 
found shot one morning. Was it suicide or murder ? Roger Sheringham determines to solve the mystery. 


BRENDA ENTERTAINS 


By A. B. COX, the well-known contributor to “ Punch.” 7/6 net 


_Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Cox has created a character it will be hard to forget.” Punch.—“I prescribe Brenda as an excellent tonic.” 
Daily Express.—“ Delightful.” Western Morning News.—‘“ It is altogether a gem.” 


THE TIGER OF TIBET 
By GERALD BURRARD 7/6 net 


_ The Times Literary Supplement.—“ The reader of adventure stories will find it hard to lay this one aside once he has penetrated into che 
*Tiger’s’ lair.” The Field—‘“ Packed with adventure from first to last.” Truth—* Seldom have I read anything more breathlessly 
exciting.” Western Morning News.—“ A thrilling narrative.” 


VOICES By GEORGE J. BRENN. 7/6 net 


Daily Mail.—“ A most exciting detective novel.” East Anglian Daily Times‘ The interest is well maintained and the outcome is 
surprising.” Truth“ Undeniably engrossing.” 


THE FORBIDDEN HOUR 
By MAUDE CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING 7/6 net 


Western Morning News.—“ An absorbing drama.” East Anglian Daily Times“ A strong dramatic story.” 


ASHMORLANDS 
By WINIFRED BOGGS 7/6 net 


__ The Ashmorlands were a fine race of men, with the love of the sea in their blood. The Helsmuths were a dark and 
evil race of men and wayward women. Born of Helsmuth and Ashmorland, Almira works out the destinies of the two 
lines. A novel of great strength. [Ready March 5 


THE BURIED RUBIES 
By EDGAR JEPSON 7/6 net 


A humorous adventure story of a buried ruby necklace, the two halves of a letter revealing its hiding-place, and the 


exciting events to gain possession of them, in which Quainton’s small daughter—the Owl—takes a prominent part. 
[Ready shortly 


HERBERT JENKINS, LIMITED, 3 YORK STREET, S.W. 1. 
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